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INTRODUCTION 


For the first time one of the International Bureau of Education’s 
inquiries is devoted to a basic technique of education, that is to say 
to a school activity which is not properly speaking a “subject” 
by itself. As handwriting is an instrument of culture and of thought, 
its teaching is a very complex matter. It touches technical, 
educational and social problems which are hardly within the 
framework of an inquiry that is Supposed to be essentially imforma- 
tive. Moreover, these questions have to‘be constantly adapted to the 
Various educational theories as well as to the needs of life. 

First rate books haye been published on the didacties of hand- 
writing. Our intention is not to tread on ground reserved to specialists, 
but rather to draw a geographical picture of systems and methods 
as they are used in the different countries, and to endeavour to trace 
the main tendencies prevalent to-day in the teaching of handwriting. 
We have had the good fortune to obtain replies from 48 countries 
and are glad to see that many educational authorities are interested 
in the continued improy tent of this teaching. 

Fundamental education has been given an essential place by 
Unesco, which considers it as'a starting point for the fight against 
illiteracy. In approaching one of the fundamental techniques, from 
the point of view of comparative education, we venture to bring a 
small contribution to the study of this far-reaching problem. 

We take this opportunity of thanking the Ministries of Education 
who have shown so much readiness in answering our questionnaire 
and have often added to their replies very suggestive material. 
This has enabled us to include in this report a few illustrations of 
certain styles and methods of handwriting and to add to our Per- 
manent Exhibition of Public Education a very instructive selection 
of handwriting models and school children’s exercises from different 
countries. We also wish to thank all the persons who have helped 
us in preparing this report, in particular Mme. M. Dériaz and Miss 
R.D. Cusden. 

Rachel GAMPERT 


General Secretary of the International 
Bureau of Education. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ADDRESSED TO THE 
MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


. In what classes of the infant school, of the primary school and 


possibly of the secondary school is writing taught ? 
‘What is the age of the pupils in these classes ? 


. How many weekly periods are devoted to the teaching of writing 


in each class ? 
Is writing taught simultaneously with the reading of print ? ` 


. Does the curriculum prescribe preliminary exercises in ‘drawing, 


modelling, cutting out, or other manual activities, and muscular. 
exercises, etc. to prepare children for writing ? ` 

Does the programme prescribe a definite style of writing (such as 
straight or sloping handwriting, with letters joined or separated) ? 
Kindly enclose a model. 4 


. Does the programme prescribe a particular method for teaching 


writing (Montessori or any other) ? 


+ What articles are used in the teaching of writing ? (Slates, copy- 


books, pencils, ink, special nibs, paintbrushes, any other articles) ? 


. When the children know how to write is the teaching of the art of 


writing continued ? For how many years ? 
Are marks given for neatness of handwriting in general school work ? 


. Is handwriting one of the subjects studied in normal schools or 


training colleges ? 


. Have any modifications been introduced recently in the teaching 


of writing or are any contemplated ? 
Any supplementary remarks. 


For exhibition purposes, please add to the models asked for some 
specimens of pupils’ work at different ages and of the teaching x 
materials used, also a bibliography of works on the subject. f 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


1. ScHooLs OR CLASSES WHERE HANDWRITING IS TAUGHT 


Handwriting, together with reading and arithmetic, is one of the 
elementary and essential mediums of all teaching. An important 
place is therefore given to it in every country at the beginning 
of the compulsory school period. Sensory and manipulative acti- 
vities in the infant school may be considered as a preparation for 
handwriting. We shall revert to this in the chapter on “methods”, 
and shall confine our remarks for the moment to examining the 
place given to formal instruction in handwriting. 

This instruction comprises three stages :— (1) initiation, usually 
combined with the teaching of reading ; (2) learning the technique 
of handwriting as such ; (3) drill, correction and improvement of the 
writing sometimes called penmanship, a term which is also often 
used exclusively to describe artistic and ornamental writing, which 
we shall deal with separately. Some countries give a special place to 
the first two stages only, on the assumption that practice for improv- 
ing the handwriting can be gained through general written work ; 
while other countries consider handwriting as a special subject up to 
the end of primary school and even during the first years of secondary 
school. 

In some countries, the formal teaching of handwriting begins 
in the infant school, or at any rate in the last grade of this school, 
often called the preparatory class (Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, 
France, India, Lebanon, New Zealand, Peru, Siam, Switzerland : 
Basle and Geneva, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom). They 
are, however, to be considered as exceptions, and it may be said that 
in the majority of cases instruction in handwriting is not mentioned 
in the syllabus of infant schools but begins with the first grade of 
primary school. 

Most countries state the number of years devoted to this subject 
‘put it is difficult to judge to what extent, in the higher grades, 
special lessons are given or whether writing is simply practised 
through other written work. The classification according to years 
which we shall endeavour to draw up is, therefore, only approximate. 
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In five of the provinces of India replying to the questionnaire 
in Lebanon and the Union of South Africa (Transvaal), instruction 
in handwriting also begins in the infant classes and ceases in the 
fifth primary year or the fifth year of studies. 

Handwriting is taught over a period of five years, that is to say 
in the fiye lower primary classes, in Australia (sometimes longer), 
in Italy, Norway, Portugal and Syria; in the highest infant class 
and the four primary years in Colombia and South Africa (Cape 


of Good Hope and Natal) ; 


secondary year in Ecuador. 
_ Lastly, there are a few countries where instruction in handwriting 
is only mentioned in the syllabus of the first four primary classes : 
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during the four primary years and one 
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Albania, Brazil (sometimes five years), Greece, Holland, Hungary, - 
Ireland, New Zealand. In Holland and New Zealand, handwriting. 
is taught occasionally in the higher grades. In Greece, formal 
instruction is not given after the’ fourth grade, but exercises 
continue to be done although handwriting is not considered as a 
special subject. 

Apart from intermediate or junior secondary classes or schools 
which we have mentioned for some countries, lessons in handwriting 
or penmanship are seldom included in the syllabus of secondary 
schools strictly speaking. Some replies state that such lessons are 
only given in the lowest classes or only occasionally as remedial 
exercises or to teach decorative writing. 

Penmanship, especially decorative writing, is taught mostly in 
the commercial departments or schools. Two of the Latin-American 
countries—Colombia and Haiti—state that special instruction in 
penmanship is given in schools under the direction of religious 
orders. 

With regard to teacher training institutions (normal schools 
and training colleges), methods of instruction in handwriting na- 
turally take first place. Some countries, however, prescribe remedial 
courses and blackboard practice in the first, or first two years of 
study:— Austria, Australia, Belgium, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, Holland, Luxemburg, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
(im some cases), Syria, Turkey, United Kingdom, etc. A place is 
also given to decorative penmanship in normal schools or training 
colleges in Austria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Norway and Uruguay. 

In some countries, even when no instruction in handwriting is 
given to pupils in the normal schools, in the examination for the 
teachers’ certificate or diploma, a test is insisted upon or a mark 
for handwriting is required. For instance, in Belgium, where the 
writing course has been retained only in the preparatory class of 
the primary normal school, a circular dated September 14, 1939, 
announced that “At the close of the written tests, in the exami- 
nation for the first and second’ years, marks for writing will be 
awarded judging from one page of written work chosen at random 
from the subjects included in the examination.” In France, marks 
for writing are given in the primary school leaving certificate 
examinations (according to handwriting in the essay), for the 
elementary diploma (according in to handwriting in the dictation), 
as well as in the competition for selecting pupil teachers. In the 
United States of America, many teachers’ colleges require attain- 
ment of legible handwriting for teacher certification, although few 
give training in handwriting. 
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2. Ace RANGE For FORMAL INSTRUCTION IN HANDWRITING 


In the various school systems, the different stages of education 
vary with regard to the age of admission and number of grades in 
each stage. Thus the age of the children receiving formal instruction 
in handwriting cannot be inferred from knowledge of the schools 
and classes in which such instruction is given. What we are especially 
interested in is the age at which children start learning to write 
whether or not this corresponds with the beginning of primary 
education. From the replies received we can say that this is most 
frequently 6 years. Such is the case in Austria, Belgium, Bolivia 
Canada, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, moms 
nican Republic, Haiti, Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, Lebanon: 
Luxemburg, Peru, Syria, the Union of South Africa. In the follow- 
ing countries writing is begun a year later, i.e. at 7 years of age: 
Afghanistan, Albania, Chile, Ecuador, Finland, Greece, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Ireland, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Salvador, Sweden, 
Switzerland (except Basle and Geneva), Turkey, United States of 
America. $ 

Only in very few countries does instruction in handwriting begin 
before 6 years of age, that is to say, at about 5 or 5% years in the 
following ; Argentina, Australia, France, New Zealand, Switzerland 
(Basle and Geneva), United Kingdom ; and at 3 years of age in Siam 

Several countries make no mention of age in their replies. i 

With regard to the age at which instruction in handwriting ceases 
we would refer to the preceding chapter which gives details concern- 
ing the number of years devoted to this subject. 

From this it may be concluded that instruction in handwriting 
may be said to cease at about 10 to 11 years of age in some countries, 
whilst in others it may continue until 14 or 15 years of age, but that 
12 to 13 years of age should be considered the most frequent 
since it is generally up to the sixth primary grade that formal 
instruction is given whether in special lessons or otherwise. 


3. NUMBER OF HOURS ALLOTTED IN THE TIME-TABLE 
TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


When schooling first starts, the time-table must. of necessity 
give a great deal of time to teaching the technique of handwriting. 
Tt is difficult however, to quote figures as handwriting is seldom 
taught as a subject by itself. In the lower classes reading and writing 
are, as a rule, taught simultaneously and both subjects are frequently M 
one of the branches of instruction in the mother tongue. In the it 
higher grades, as we saw, handwriting may simply be part of 
instruction in other subjects. The following examples are chosen ; 
from some of the replies which go into more details than the others: x 


miles 

In the United States of America, the optimum time schedule 
for primary grades (the two first years) is estimated to be 100 minutes 
per week divided into two 10 minute periods per day—one for rhyth- 
mic exercises and recognition of letter forms and the other for prac- 
tice in writing letter forms and words. At the elementary school 
level, the usual time alloted is 80 minutes per week, divided into four 
20 minute periods. These periods may be included in the drill for 
skill” of the language arts program, they may precede, or be part 
of the spelling lesson or may be solely devoted to the development 
of handwriting skill. 

At the junior high school level, instruction in handwriting is 
frequently linked with spelling twice a week for a 45 minute period, 

In France, where handwriting is taught in the last grade of the 
infant school, no definite time is prescribed but a circular sent 
out on November 10, 1931, suggests that 10 hours might be given 
to instruction in the mother tongue (speech training, reading and 
writing). The weekly allocation of these hours is decided every 
year by the head mistress of the infant school, under the super- 
vision of the Departmental Woman Inspector. The weekly time- 
table provided for instruction in handwriting in the lower grades 
of the primary schools is as follows :— Preparatory division (1st 
and 2nd grades) two lessons daily of 15 minutes ; elementary 
division (3rd and 4th grades) one 15 minute lesson after each reading 
lesson ; intermediate and upper divisions (5th to 7th grades) 15 
minutes a day. 

In Czechoslovakia, in the first and second grades of the primary 
school, instruction in handwriting is included in the teaching of 
the mother tongue to which 9 hours are allotted in the time-table. 
From the third grade, one hour a week is devoted to instruction 
in handwriting. This lesson may be divided into a number of shorter 
periods of at least 10 minutes. 

In Peru, where the sentence method predominates, in the pre- 
paratory division, one lesson of 25 to 30 minutes in reading-writing 
is given preferably in the mornings. In the first two classes of pri- 
mary schools, the mother tongue and writing are used as a continual 
means of expression in “work-units’’ or “projects”, but it is recom- 
mended that two hours a week, preferably between 3 and 4 in the 
afternoon, be devoted to formal writing exercises. In the third and 
fourth classes, writing continues to be closely associated with the 
study of the mother tongue, but two hours per week are usually 
devoted to formal writing exercises. In the fifth and sixth classes, 
the programme is divided between various subjects and includes two 
hours of writing a week. 

In Switzerland, six hours a week are usually given in the first 
grade to writing, closely linked with the mother tongue, the distri- 
bution of time being left to the discretion of the teacher. Thereafter, 
the time devoted to the teaching of writing is gradually reduced, to 
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Manship is sometimes included in drawing lessons (Argentina, 
Austria, Dominican Republic, Ireland, Roumania, Sweden, Turkey). 

In Argentina, instruction in what is known as “writing and 
line-drawing’’ given in some secondary schools, including normal 
schools, is as follows: first year—16 hours of writing and 12 hours 
line-drawing ; second year—14 hours of writing and 14 hours of 
line-drawing ; third year—12 hours of writing and 46 hours of line- 
drawing. 

In Austria, the normal schools combine drawing and writing, 
and devote 3 hours a week in the first year and 2 hours a week 
in the second, 

In Roumania, besides the course in penmanship given in the first 
two classes of the academic secondary school, lessons in linear 
design writing are given in vocational schools, as the students use 
this style for their drawing-construction work. In the first and the 
fifth years of study, the first three lessons in the course of drawing- 
geography are devoted to instruction in this style of penmanship. 


I, PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Introductory Note. 


The general heading of this second and most important part of 
our inquiry may seem somewhat inappropriate. It does not, in fact, 
contain a chapter on programmes or curricula for instruction in hand- 
writing. As this subject is purely technical in character, its aim 
everywhere is identical, viz. to teach the child to write correctly 
and legibly whilst making continual improvement in this means of 
expression. What is important is the way in which this technique is 
acquired, that isto say, the method used to teach children to write. 
Tt is in the place given to the various phases of such acquirement that 
the programmes may differ, but only insofar as there may be differ- 
ences in methods. It is therefore impossible to dissociate the question 
of curricula from that of methods. 

In preparing this second part we have turned for guidance to 
Mr. Robert Dottrens’ work : “L’Ensei gnement de Vécriture, Nouvelles 
méthodes” (Neuchatel, Delachaux & Niestlé, 1931), which enabled 
us to get an idea of the theoretical and practical problems which 
the various methods of teaching handwriting raise. Moreover, the 
aim of our report is not to criticize or even to analyse these 
methods—a prerogative of specialists and practicians—but to 
endeavour to collect\from the data supplied in response to our 
inquiry, the characteristic principles of the methods in use in the 
various countries to-day. 
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We shall take the subjects in order as they appear in our question- 
naire, and shall begin with the simultaneous teaching of writing 
and reading, a question arising as much from a general conception 
of education as from the didactics of handwriting. The same state- 
ment applies to preliminary exercises which are almost everywhere 
characteristic of pre-school education. Writing styles and methods, 
strictly speaking, are the principal theme of this second part; and 
they are so often intermingled as to be indistinguishable. The 
material used in the teaching of handwriting is their logical 
outcome. Lastly, we shall raise some subsidiary questions which 
must not be overlooked in approaching the problem of instruction 
in handwriting. 


1. SIMULTANEOUS TEACHING OF READING AND WRITING 


From the replies received it is clear that in almost every country 
instruction in handwriting begins at the same time as instruction in 
reading. Although exact details are not always given, the majority 
of countries state that both subjects are taught simultaneously : 
Afghanistan, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Canada (general- 
ly), China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Honduras, India (generally), Iran, Ireland, Italy, Leba- 
non, Luxemburg, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Roumania, Salvador, 
Siam, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, Uruguay. 

France quotes the instructions on this subject issued in 1923 
which are still in force: “lessons in reading and writing may be 
combined ; the two subjects are allied, and it is often profitable 
to teach them simultaneously.” 

The natural or sentence method which consists in copying the 
entire word which the child has previously learned to read is begin- 
ning to be more widely used in some countries. The following replies 
make mention of it, though the method is not necessarily common 
to every school in the country : Albania, Argentina, Belgium, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia (a few experiments), Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Hungary, Holland (some schools), Panama (some schools), 
Peru, Switzerland (Geneva). 

The Montessori method should, furthermore, be mentioned, for 
although this method is not based on the same principle as the 
sentence method, instruction in writing is very closely bound up 
with that of reading. A few countries mention that this method 
is used in some of their schools: India (Bombay), Holland, Italy, 
Peru, Switzerland (Vaud), Syria. 

Italy asserts that the graduated method of teaching reading 


and writing as parallel courses gives better and more positive results 
than the sentence method. f 
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In Peru, where a kind of sentence method is used in almost all 
schools, an experiment is being made with a method of teaching 
reading and writing separately. i 

The two subjects are also taught separately practically every- 
where in Czechoslovakia, where instruction in reading begins six 
months earlier than writing ; and in several schools in Holland and 
in a few of the Swiss cantons (Zurich and Valais, etc.,). 

In Sweden, writing begins shortly after reading, but it is re- 
commended that writing and reading should be taught simul- 
taneously as far as possible. 

In the North West Frontier Province of India, on the other hand, 
instruction in writing begins a little earlier than reading. 


2. PRELIMINARY EXERCISES FOR INSTRUCTION IN HANDWRITING 


As Mr. Dottrens states in his book: ‘Before the tools for writing 
are put into the child’s hands, and he is asked to trace his first letters 
and his first words, it is necessary that he should be prepared for this 
new and, for him, difficult accomplishment by means of exercises 
the importance of which is primordial. Preliminary training of the 
eye, hand and fingers is essential. The greater the importance attached 
to this training, the longer will formal instruction in writing be 
postponed, with a consequent reduction of effort in achieving satis- 

actory results”. 

With progress in pre-school education, directed toward the 
development of practical intelligence by means of sensory and motor 
activities, it may be said that everywhere kindergartens, nursery or 
infant schools help in preparing the child for writing whether or not 
such preparation is provided for in the plan of studies. 

Certain variations may be discerned, however, in the kind of exer- 
cises actually given to prepare the child for writing which are still 
often given in the first primary class when formal instruction in 
handwriting begins. 

Some of these exercises are directed towards complete sensory 
development, appealing at the same time to the creative powers 
of the child. 

For instance, in Austria, the syllabus of the first primary class 
includes preparatory exercises for writing (drawing and handwork). 
Teaching is combined with the child’s games and seeks to awaken 
his good taste and pleasure in reproducing what he sees. Careful 
observation of the objects he wishes to reproduce enriches his 
understanding, and exercises in reproducing what he sees encourage 
free creative activities. 

In Switzerland, especially in Geneva, initiation to the art of 
writing is usually preceded by exercises in cutting out and pasting 
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(lightness, precision, good taste), modelling (flexibility, ‘careful 
L fingering), painting and drawing (lightness, precision, good taste), ) 
ue sensory exercises of touch, sight (observation of forms), and muscular 

exercises for the fingers, wrist and forearm (flexibility, posture). jj Ut 


> In this first phase, the game element plays a predominant part. 

( Besides these, there are activities suggested by the Montessori 
1 method, such as tracing letters in sand, outlining letter forms by 
mt touching with finger, chalk or pencil, manipulative exercises of 
ti all kinds, mentioned particularly by Australia, Colombia, India 


(Bombay, Madras), Italy, New Zealand, etc. 
AN In some other countries, drawing takes first place in the preliminary — 
exercises, not omitting other handwork, particularly modelling, 
This seems to be characteristic of the following countries : Argentina, — 
Brazil, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Lebanon (somè schools), . 
Hungary, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Turkey, United 
Kingdom (Scotland), Uruguay. à 
fn Argentina, after modelling, which exercises the hand muscles, 
the child passes to drawing where plane-figures take the place of 4 y 
{hree-dimensional objects hitherto studied. Other handwork is UE 
encouraged, such as cutting out, pasting, colouring, folding, plaiti g 
embroidering, etc., all of which may be considered as a preparati 
for writing. Í 
In Hungary, preliminary exercises are given in free drawing and gy 
modelling consisting in making sketches of ordinary objects embody- 
ing the principal lines of Roman capitals. pei 
Some countries assign a larger place to muscular exercises 
an aid to acquiring flexibility of the arm, wrist, hand and | ge 
to ensuring correct posture, facilitating necessary co-ordination, & 
developing an easy and rapid style. This is the case especi 
Australia, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Norwa 
‘Zealand, Panama (some schools), United States, ete. These 
‘cises are often rhythmic, carried out sometimes with counting 
the accompaniment of music even, The writing syllabus i tl 
various provinces of Canada, and in New Zealand co 
detailed suggestions in this respect. R 
From the reply received from the United States of Am 
muscular training is carried out as follows :— “Through la 
‘motion at the blackboard, at the easel, and at tables and « 
lateral motion with under and over curves, circular moti 
clockwise and counter-clockwise, and strokes requiring mc 
pause, muscular co-ordination is developed. Through blai 
demonstrations and writing at blackboard or easel w h la i 
muscles, a mental picture of completed letter forms is establishe À 
The suggestions contained in the Syllabus of Instr cti 
Public Schools of New Zealand are to the same effect. Di 
be found in the relevant monograph. Such exercises are g 
ticularly during the transition from prin j 
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For, as a general rule, penmanship drill and manipulative exercises 
to promote muscular flexibility are not peculiar to the first stage of 
instruction in writing, but are also carried out by pupils having passed 
the initial stage. For example, in Czechoslovakia, relaxation and < 
rhythmic exercises are still part of the programme for pupils of 11 f 
ie years of age. In Argentina, exercises for increasing flexibility of 
NA the hand muscles, contracting and extending movements of the arm, 
are performed at the beginning of the writing lesson in secondary 
be schools. 
J Finally, some countries seem to assign a less important place to 
preliminary exercises than do others. In Denmark, it is merely 
recommended that letter guides and rhythmic exercises be used. 
In Holland, they are seldom given. In Luxemburg, preparatory 
exercises in drawing are given in some of the schools only, and 
“sometimes exercises to develop the flexibility of the fingers and 
wrists. In Peru, there is a tendency to do away with the preliminary 
exercises in favour of beginning at once with the direct writing of 
words. » 


3. STYLES OF WRITING AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


There is a wide variety in the styles and methods of teaching — 
_ handwriting not only between the various countries but also in the 14 
individual countries. It is therefore not possible to group them in — 
5 ict geographical order. 
he previous chapter has shown that in line with modern current 4 
1 ractice, the learning of writing is nearly always based on the à!) 3 
úld’s own acti y so that he learns naturally and willingly without | ie 
ompelled to do so by the teacher. The teaching is no longer sae 
st and becomes functional. It adapts itself to the chi f 
‘ds and possibilities, since his intelligence is essentially concre 
and has to be gradually uided towards abstracti , 
erever these trends prevail, their influence also goverr 
of. ne ne and the method of instruction: ] 
ed in order to facil ate 
to lead him more — 
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‘quire an individual st; I ind, meth ds 
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its simplest form, based on straight lines and circles, leading to 
the style of writing commonly known as print-script. y 

The following countries advocate this style for beginners :— 
Albania, Austria, Australia (3 States), Canada (6 provinces), Cuba, 

` Czechoslovakia (some schools), Finland, Hungary, Italy, ‘New 

Zealand, Switzerland (several cantons), Turkey, Union of Sonin 
Africa, United Kingdom (generally). It is also taught in some of 
the schools in Denmark, France, Holland and the United States of 
America, and is likely to be adopted in Norway. In as 
modified form of script writing was introduced in the autumn 0 sa! 
Belgium on the other hand, contemplates discarding this Hye 

Although script style varies somewhat in the different PERA 
(England, Switzerland, France, etc) its principles are ane Rawat 
ie. legibility and neatness, facility of acquisition, similitude ending 
the written and the printed letter forms (an advantage when Pa 
and writing are taught simultaneously), simplicity ‘and Fa Genes 

According to specialists in script style, Mr. Dottrens 0 Sara 
and Mr. Vassort of France, this style can readily be develope a) 
cursive, especially when a slanting style of script 1s used. om 
longer becomes necessary to join all the letters. Nevertheless: Te 
the replies received, the canton of Geneva (Switzerland) ad the 
in teaching script throughout the entire primary school perio oling 
children being free during the latter years of compulsory SER 
to join the letters if they so desire. In the Cape of Good Hope ( iting 
of South Africa), it is true, schools are free to continue script De it 
throughout the school period, but if cursive writing is adopted: 
must not be later than the second year of primary school. ing 

In all other.countries where script is taught at the þeginn! ay 
transition to cursive style follows more or less quickly. This Tid 
simply be a linked script, or, more frequently, a kind of simpli? 
Latin style, upright or slanting. The transition usually takes place 
at the end of the second school year, when the child has learned to 
read sufficiently well; but opinions differ, some countries preferring. 
to make no pronouncement until they have reached some conclusive 
results. 

In Canada, in the Province of Manitoba, where script has only 
recently been introduced no decision will be taken with regard to the 
transition to a joined script or running cursive hand until teachers 
have experimented to a greater extent with.the different methods. 

The Report on Primary Education of the Advisory Council 
on Education in Scotland considers that the change from script 
to cursive has not yet been sufficiently studied for any definite 
pronouncement to be made. The Report states, however, that this 
change should not be made either too early or too suddenly, and 
is in favour of a reasonably rounded and upright style as being 
easily derivable from script, without unnecessary hairstrokes, and 
without the necessity of joining all the letters. í 
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Other methods also favour a simple and legible style of writing, 
unlike the old decorative penmanship, but they start from linked 
letter forms considering that the child has no need to waste time in 
learning to form letters which later he will have to discard to a great 
extent'as being useless for rapid writing. 

This is often the case in Australia (although script is taught 
in the first three or four primary grades in three States), in Bolivia, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Haiti, Holland (in some schools) Ireland, 
Lebanon (for Latin writing), Luxemburg, Panama, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland (cantons of St. Gallen, Vaud and Zurich), United States of 
America and Uruguay. 

According to the reply from the Union of South Africa, experi- 
ments in teaching cursive writing from the beginning have given very 
satisfactory results in one junior school in Johannesburg, with regard 
to neatness, style and speed. 


Whatever the letter forms used at the initiation stage, some 
countries have adopted a uniform style for cursive writing leaving 
a certain latitude for the older pupils to develop their individual 
style. These countries might be grouped in three categories : (a) those 
advocating an upright style; (b) those favouring slanting writing 
derived from script; (c) those inclining towards a filiform style, 
although it is often difficult to distinguish between the two latter 
categories. 

In Australia, a standard form is officially prescribed in four 
States (Western Australia, New South Wales, Queensland and 
Tasmania) and officially recommended in Victoria, but the reply 
does not say what particular style this is. 

In Austria, the official style (Richtalphabete) is an upright rounded 

style with joined letters, and this was made obligatory by decree 
issued by the Ministry of Education on October 3, 1946, discontinu- 
ing the cursive German style. Turkey also prescribes this same sort 
of letter form. 
_ In Bolivia, although the plan of studies does not prescribe any 
particular style, the public schools haye used an upright linked hand- 
writing since 1915, adapted to Bolivian needs by Mr. Corsino Deheza 
Arias. Some of the other Latin-American countries give preference 
to an upright style, namely, Brazil, Chile, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Salvador. 

In Finland, a slanting style with linked letters was approved in 1931 
by the Director of Schools and, as the reply states, this style should 
follow as closely as possible physiological and psychological principles. 

Norway is contemplating abandoning the old style of penmanship 
and adopting a simplified style deriving from script (Formskrift). 

In Switzerland, the cantons of Berne and Basle have recently 
taken steps to introduce some measure of uniformity in the teaching 
of handwriting. A simplified slanting Latin style is prescribed, 
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with the letters joined, known as Endschriff, deriving from the 
Hulliger method or style to which we shall refer later in this report. 
Schools in the canton of Vaud follow a specific method in one style 
of writing, upright or slanting, with simplified letter forms. 


With regard to filiform writing, this is a Slanting style whose 
down strokes and loops are so formed as to facilitate rapidity of 
execution. This style is also called muscular movement writing or- 
American writing, for it was in the United States of America that it 
was first used and where it is widely extended largely owing to the 
influence of the Palmer Method. It has also been adopted by most 
of the Provinces of Canada, and is recommended in the plan of studies 
for New Zealand. It is also used in some of the Latin-American 
Cae this style of writing has been adopted by Czechoslo- 
vakia where a Ministerial decree was issued on September 1st, 1933. 
Roumania officially adopted it in 1945. The style favoured by 
Czechoslovakia is, however, simpler than the American, style, and 
shows more resemblance to the Finnish style of writing. Ai 


All the styles mentioned above are rational and seek to conform Se 
to modern educational theories. But not every where have they been 
substituted for the penmanship style, the best known example of 
which is the so-called “English’’ writing. This is still favoured in 
some countries, or at least in a certain number of schools in those 
countries, for instance, in Belgium, Colombia, Dominican Republic, 
France, Holland, Norway, Switzerland (Valais). i 

With regard to Belgium, there is no uniform style for the whole 
of the country, but a Circular sent out on December 21, 1946, 
recommends (a) a cursive and legible style ; (b) a uniform style in 
all classes of the same school under the same authority. From the 
documentation accompanying the replies received, English tradi- 
tional styles seem to predominate. 


Besides these there are some styles of handwriting in use in eastern — 
countries which, in our view, may be considered as penmanship 
or even ornamental styles, although the principles are by no means ” 
the same as those of Latin penmanship since they are non-alphabetic 
writings. The majority are ideo-graphic signs composed of complex _ 
elements. They are more difficult to learn and require a great deal 
of practice to achieve perfection. Most of the countries where these 
Styles are used set a standard type. yh 

In Afghanistan, for instance, two types of handwriting are now | re 
taught, specimens of which are given in the plan of studies, name $ 
the Nastalik, recently re-introduced with the teaching of the Pe À 
language, and the Nasik which is common to the Arab and Pushtu 
languages. Aan kU e 
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In China, models are provided for use in primary schools. The 
characters are square and composed of separate elements. Later 
the pupils proceed to a quicker form with some of the strokes con- 
nected. 

In India, each province prescribes a style of handwriting suited 
to the native language. The reply from Bombay even mentions 
a sort of script (Deo Nagari) as being more in favour than the cursive 
(Modi) style. In the secondary grades, which follow the four grades 
of primary school, children are also taught a Latin type of writing, 
since they have to learn to write English. 

Siam and Syria both have an official style, whilst Ta and the 
Lebanon do not prescribe any particular style. In the Lebanon, 
however, a style called ‘‘Rouki’’ is favoured for Arabic, whilst a 
slanting style with joined letters is taught for Latin writing. 


As regards methods of instruction, these are indirectly described 
in the details already given on the simultaneous teaching of reading 
and writing—mention being made, for example, of the use of the 
sentence method—on the preliminary exercises, and on the style 
of handwriting. To speak of the style is, to a great extent, to speak 
‘of the method of instruction, especially when the style proceeds 
from specific educational principles. 

One general remark should, however, be made regarding the 
teaching of handwriting. Most methods introduced in recent years 
have this in common: they are based on the traction principle 
calling for arm movement and the piv otal movement of the hand on 
the wrist, the fingers resting lightly on the pen. These are, generally 
speaking, the “cord”? writing, with uniform thickness of strokes, 
or the “ribbon” writing with thin and thick strokes written with 


special pens and with a rotating movement of the hand, According to 


modern psychologists and teachers, these styles correspond better to 
the child’s physiological nature, require less effort and are therefore. 
Tess tiring. They do away with the contraction of the fingers on the 
pen: Tt will. be seen later that the tool which the child uses is of great 
impor tance. ‘Traction styles of writing are opposed to elaborate 
“penmanship which is writing by pressure. 

Nevertheless, uniformity in method is still less common than 
uniformity in style of writing, since different methods may result 
in the same style. In the majority of countries, teachers have freedom 
of choice to use the methods best suited to their particular ability 
and aptitudes. 

Among the countries which have issued official regulations concern- 
ing methods of teaching handwriting a distinction should be made 
“between those prescribing a specific method and those recommending 
asa guide 1 to teachers, certain essential principles. 

In the first group we might include Canada (British Columbia, 


i New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Saskat- 
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chewan), the Dominican Republic, Roumania, Switzerland, and 
possibly Afghanistan, China and Syria. 

In the second would come Albania, Australia, Bolivia, Canada 
(Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario), Cuba, „Finland, Haiti, Hungary, 
New Zealand, Peru, Scotland, South Africa and Turkey. 

With regard to specific methods, either imposed or recommended, 
but little information is given in the replies received. We must 
therefore limit our remarks to the mention of a few names and a 
brief description of those methods which it has been possible to study 
from a perusal of the documentation submitted. 

The MacLean method, adopted by the first four provinces of 
Canada mentioned in the first group, begins with print-script, the 
elements of which (straight lines and circles) aré taught by means 
of drawing. It includes a series of “practice compendiums” accom- 
panied by drawings illustrating the word or sentence set for copying. 
The pupil then passes to rapid cursive style, which is the muscular 
type of writing already described. 

The Bailey method, which has been introduced in a few schools in 
the province of Saskatchewan, results in a similar style of writing. 
Starting at once with a slanting style with letters joined, particular 
stress is laid on correct posture, the position of the hand on the pen, 
so as to give free play to the movement of the arm muscles so 
essential for rapidity. This method also recommends the use of 
practice compendiums. 

The Marion Richardson method recommended in some of the 
provinces of the Union of South Africa bases the teaching of hand- 
writing on education in art, combining decorative patterns with 
writing exercises. The result is an upright rounded script with small 
letters joined, but Roman capitals separate. 

Generally speaking, in all the British Dominions from which 
replies have been received, the education authorities appear to have 
given special attention to the teaching of handwriting. They have 
issued very full and complete instructions and recommendations 
based on wide research resulting from a long experience by specialists 
and practicians. 

The same may be said of Cuba where a syllabus for teaching hand- 
writing, introduced as an experiment since September 1944 into all 
the town schools, contains suggestions to teachers on all aspects 
of this subject, as well as a bibliography of the works dealing with 
the teaching of handwriting. \ 

_ In Switzerland the question has been under discussion by the teach- 
ing profession for a number of years. There appears to be a decided 
tendency in favour of unification, not only of style but also of the 
methods of teaching handwriting, brought about no doubt through 
the influence of Professor Paul Hulliger of Basle. The Hulliger 
method is essentially a progressive method based on biogenetic 
laws, starting from the simplest elements and stressing the traction 
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posture. It emphasizes the importance of rhythm, the letter forms 
being traced by alternating movements, straight quick strokes and 
curves requiring a slower and lighter touch. This method is described 
in the monograph on Switzerland. The new method adopted in 
several of the cantons, particularly Basle, Berne and Geneva, have 
taken the Hulliger method as a model. 

In Geneva, however, the method adapted by Mr. Dottrens is more 
flexible than the Hulliger system which requires uniformity of style 
and posture. Script is the starting point, but throughout the whole 
of the school period the Genevese method aims at developing indi- 
viduality in the child’s writing, bringing out the best he can do in the 
position most natural to him. Once this position has been found, it 
never varies. If, for greater speed, the children adopt a slanting 
style after the first five primary grades, they do so simply by 
changing the position of the exercise book. 

In those cantons which prefer linked letter forms from the very 
beginning (Zurich, St. Gallen and Vaud), simplicity of style is also 
the aim, and methods (Ælückiger, Hunziker, and that founded by 
Mr. Buxcel for schools in the canton of Vaud, etc.) based on fraction 
and rhythmic movement have been adopted as encouraging the 
development of a rapid and harmonious style. 

The Siilterlin method, of German origin, has much in common 
with the Swiss methods but teaches a rounded upright style, and is 
the method recommended in Turkey. 

A method in use for some forty years past in the United States 
of America, though not to the exclusion.of other methods, also 
widely used in Canada and in many of the Latin-American countries 
(Cuba, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, etc.) and officially adopted by 
Roumania in 1945, is the Palmer method, sometimes also called the 
American method. This system is based largely on the muscular 
movement technique and aims at teaching a rapid, filiform style, 
already mentioned. In New Zealand, this method is also frequently 
used although the plan of studies recommends script as a beginning. 
Furthermore, the muscular exercises prescribed thereafter in the same 
plan of studies for cursive style, appear to be adapted from the 
Palmer method. The Bailey method used in Saskatchewan, and the 
MacLean method of the other provinces of Canada are all closely 
related. 

In Peru, the Palmer method has been in use since 1912. A series 
of five exercise books were arranged by Dr. Elias Ponce Rodriguez 
for the systematic practice of this method. New exercise books have, 
however, recently been prepared by Dr. Nicanor Rivera Cáceres 
which tend towards a writing combining the upright and the slanting 
styles. 

an Brazil, a system, also based on muscular exercises, the Lister 
system is becoming more general. It has been adapted to the lan- 
guage by Professor Orminde Marques. 
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As already mentioned, there are countries which do not strive for 
any uniformity and where a great variety of methods are in use in 
the teaching of handwriting. 

In Argentina, for instance, although there is an increasing number 
in favour of the new methods, the old systems, like the Victor Mer- Ay 
cante and the Lorenzo Esteve Berga, continue to be used in most of 
the schools. À 

In Belgium, amongst the methods used might be mentioned two Sty 
differing greatly, the Broeder-Schneider, a modern method based on 
pre-exercises in drawing, resulting in a simplified Latin writing, and 
the traditional Laurent method of teaching English penmanship. 

In Denmark, one of the methods is the Pedersen-Thomsen “ra- 
tional” writing based on muscular exercises and teaching a kind 
of filiform style. The Wiffmark method in use in Sweden is similar. 

In France, the teacher has the utmost freedom as to choice of 
style, method and material used. 

In Italy, the three kinds of methods most frequently used ares 
(a) the empiric, with no gradation, and limited to transcription oi 
letters or sentences ; (b) the analytic, proceeding from the eas, 
the difficult, from the simple to the complex, from small to capital 
letters ; (c) the historic and synthetic method, starting from Roman 
capitals and studying the historic evolution of the alphabet. i 

In Holland, reversion to the natural method of writing was 
brought about by the Welker system reacting against the ornamental 
penmanship style of writing. Writing by pressure still seems to 
predominate, however, since English writing is the most widely 
taught in the schools. Sometimes the cord and script styles are used. 
The Tazelaar, Matthijsse and Evers method, derived from the latter, 
is considered to be the most modern style. 


4, MATERIAL USED IN THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


It would be fastidious to inventory all the material used in the 
various countries in teaching handwriting. With one or two excep- 
tions, it is practically the same in all countries, being more varied in 
countries where greater importance is attached to preliminary 
exercises. It may he said, however, that the shape of the tool used by 
the child in his preliminary exercises and in practising writing is of 
special importance in modern methods, x hes 
: The material used in kindergartens and infant schools in develop- 
ing the sensory and rhythmic activities need not be dwelt upon here, 
since, although useful in practising writing, it is part of the child's 
general education rather than of the actual teaching of handwriting ; 
as such. All material which helps to sharpen perceptions and to 
develop dexterity and flexibility of the hand, wrist and arm may be 
considered of use in the ultimate teaching of writing. The sand tray, — 
modelling clay, scissors for cutting out, etc., are especially useful. a 
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Confining our remarks to writing itself, it may be said that the 
first exercises are most frequently done with chalk (white and 
coloured) at the blackboard. Some of the experimental schools 
favour a blackboard running along the entire length of the class- 
room walls at the average height of the child, or slate covered canvas, 
called muralines, but this is somewhat costly. The easel is also used 
for standing exercises (United States, New Zealand). ` 

For health considerations as well as from an educational point 
of view, slates are much less frequently used than formerly and 
even prohibited in some countries : Australia, Austria, Belgium 
(by some local authorities), Canada (Province of Quebec), France, 
Holland, New Zealand, Roumania, Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland 
(Geneva), Union of South Africa. The shortage of paper during 
the recent war has brought slates back into use temporarily in 
many cases. 

Before beginning to write with a pencil, or sometimes instead 
of a pencil, brushes are often used: Argèntina, Canada, France, 
Norway, Peru, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Africa (Orange 
Free State), or charcoal (Finland, India) for tracing big letters on 
newspaper or wrapping paper. Special mention must be made of the 
brush as used in China for tracing Chinese characters. When pencils 
are used in the first instance, they are generally large soft lead 
pencils or coloured crayons. 


important. Some countries prefer loose sheets of paper to copy- 
ni books, at least to start with : Austria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Ecua- 
aa dor, Italy, Norway, Panama, Peru, Switzerland, United Kingdom 
(Scotland). 
= One problem which is solved in various ways by different countries 
is the ruling of copybooks or paper; some specialists are of opinion 
yr that plain unruled paper is preferable for. the first exercises, as 
lines tend to confuse the child who has difficulty in keeping to them. 
“A general or partial use of unruled paper appears to be favoured 
_ for the first exercises in Albania, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Hungary, Italy, Peru, Union of 
South Africa (reply from the Teachers’ College, Johannesburg), 
United Kingdom (Scotland), etc. As several of the replies give no 
‘details on this subject, it is permissible to conclude that other coun- 
tries are to be included in this category. Generally speaking it would 
seem that in countries where the sentence method is taught,namely, 
| where a start is made by drawing the word before teaching the letter 
forms, unruled paper is more frequently used for these exercises. 
This may be wrapping paper, slightly tinted drawing paper, or 
‘smooth copybook paper, ete. In China bamboo paper is used. 
Sometimes, too, square ruled paper is used ; in Hungary, for ins- 
‘tance, while unlined paper is used for free drawing and transparent 
paper for copying the first models; square ruled paper is used in 


The material on which the first exercises are written is also 
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learning how to build up the letters. In the Union of South Africa 
(Orange Free State), square ruled exercise books are used in the 
infant classes. 

In China, for Chinese writing, and in Syria in beginning Arabic 
writing, the paper is divided into large squares and the child is 
required to keep within these squares in forming the characters. 

Opinions differ as regards the best kind of ruling. Exercise books 
with double lines: are the most frequently used, and sometimes 
exercise books specially ruled in groups of four or three lines. 
The space between the lines, at first fairly wide, gradually becomes 
narrower, and, in the upper classes, single-line exercise books are 
ultimately used. 

The following may be mentioned as examples: In Belgium, where 
the local authorities decide whether to use the ideo-visual method 
or the analytical method, ordinary unruled paper is used for the 
former, and paper ruled in groups of three, then single lines for the 
latter method. 

In Ecuador, unlined paper is used in the first classes, then exercise 
books with four-line ruling in the 2nd and 3rd classes, double-line 
ruling in the 4th class, and single ruling in the 5th and 6th classes. 

In Luxemburg, in the first two years, pupils use double-ruled 
exercise books ; in the 3rd year either single lined or square ruled 
exercise books are used; these are becoming more general. À 

Copybooks with models are usual in many countries :— Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic (sometimes), 
Finland, India, Ireland, Norway (sometimes), Siam, Sweden, Union 
of South Africa (sometimes in the Orange Free State), United States 
of America. 

Elsewhere mention is made of special exercise books; if these 
are not copybooks containing models they are probably specially 
ruled exercise books (China, Colombia, Ecuador, Greece, Haiti, 
Iran, Italy, Lebanon, Syria). In France, special exercise books are 
gradually being discarded. i 


Let us return to an examination of the tool used for 


L writing : 
Even more than chalk or pencil—used over a more or less lengthy 
period but usually limited to the first years—the pen is the proper 


writing tool and is very closely associated with 
method of teaching. 

Before discussing the type of pen—an important consideration in 
the teaching of handwritin 
child begins to practice with pen and ink, Some think that ink should 
be used only when the child has mastered the technique of writing. 


Others do not hesitate to recommend that pen and ink be used as 
soon as possible. 


Among the countries giving info 
Holland, and Sweden state that 


the style and the 


formation on this subject, France, 
ink is used as early as possible. In 


g—we must know at what moment the ` 
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France, ink is even used in preference to pencil. In New Zealand and 
Roumania, a start is made with ink at the end of the first year; 
in Luxemburg, Peru and the Orange Free State (South Africa), in 
the second year ; in Australia, Bolivia, Cuba and the United Kingdom 
in the third year. ; 

With regard to the type of pen, according to Mr. Dottrens (L’en- 
seignement de Vécriture, nouvelles méthodes), there are four kinds of 
metal pens : pointed, broad, flat, and convex. 

Pointed pens are used for pressure writing and especially for 
penmanship. Thick and thin strokes are obtained by more or 
less heavy pressure of the hand. This pen is often called the 
“ordinary pen’’. 

Broad pens have bevelled points. They produce a “ribbon” 
line. The thick and thin strokes are made simply by rotation of the 
hand and continue even writing at speed. These pens are particularly 
recommended for transition to cursive, and especially for a slanting 
style of writing in the higher grades. 

Flat pens with a small disc of metal at the point of the nib produce 
a line of regular thickness, characteristic of “cord” or even-stroke 
writing. The best known are the Redis pens. This type of pen is 
used for beginners, and in tracing a kind of decorative style of 
writing called “Redis”. S 

Convex, or blunt pointed nibs with a small disc having a turned up 
edge at the point also produce an even-stroke style. They are easy 
for a small child to use because there is no necessity to hold them 
in any particular way. They are generally used for upright writing 
especially for script in the first classes. This is the ideal pen for writ- 
ing by traction. 

The foregoing definitions are given in preference to summarising 
the various types of pen used in the different countries—a list which 
would, in any case, be incomplete. The replies received are seldom 
very explicit on this subject, most of them being content with the 
mention that ordinary or special pens are used without specifying 
the type. From what has already been said regarding styles of writ- 
ing and methods of instruction, it will be possible to judge of the 
type of pen preferred. In each category there are of course different 
sizes and makes of pen suited to the individual needs of the child. 

Fountain pens are sometimes mentioned in the replies. They 
, are usually authorised in the higher classes on condition that the 
teacher makes sure that they are of good quality and that their use 
is not conducive to the deterioration of the pupil’s handwriting. 
(Canada, the United States of America). The reply from Belgium 
states, however, that a general use of stylograph pens seems preju- 
dicial to the acquisition of legible handwriting. 

The penholder is very seldom mentioned, although this, too, is 
of importance. There can be no question, however, of any uniform 
type as—in the case of pens—this must be adapted to the shape of 
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the hand. According to Mr. Dottrens, “the penholder should fit the 
hand, be neither so thick as to tire the hand nor so thin as to make 
it necessary to contract the muscles”. The United States of America 
mention, too, “well balanced penholders to fit small fingers”. 

Penholders fitted with cork or indiarubber grips seem well suited 
to modern needs. South Africa mentions these in its reply. 


Special tools are used in those countries which do not teach the 
Latin style of writing. Reference has already been made to, Chinese 
brushes; these may be of varying sizes. In some of the Indian 
provinces, wooden Takhties, reed pens and even quills are mentioned. 
Afghanistan, Iran, Syria also use reed pens. The reply from Afgha- 
nistan indicates wooden boards on which exercises are done with a 
reed pen and ink which can be easily washed off. 


The use of textbooks must also be considered in this chapter 
on the material used in teaching handwriting. Mention has been 
made elsewhere of textbooks for the use of teachers, that is to say, 
works relating to one or other special method. Reference is made 
here to textbooks for the use of the pupils. The series of graduated 
copy books used in certain methods, as well as the copybooks with 
models also mentioned above, may be considered as textbooks. 
There will also be, of course, textbooks for the simultaneous teaching 
of reading and writing. The question was not expressly asked 
in the questionnaire and only three countries alluded to this kind 
of textbook : Chile, Dominican Republic and Ecuador. 


Finally, the subject of furniture might also be touched upon here, 
for correct posture for writing depends very largely upon the seat and 
the table at which the writing is done. A special inquiry might, 
however, be made into the subject of schoolroom furniture, for it 
is of importance not only to the teaching of handwriting but also to 
the whole school life of the child, and is connected with a series of 
problems relating to the education and health of the child. Only one 
reply, that of Colombia, contains any remark in this connection 
and states that horizontal tables have recently been substituted for 
inclined desks so as to facilitate the maintenance of the correct 
posture necessary for an upright style of writing. 


5. SPECIAL ASPECTS or INSTRUCTION IN HANDWRITING : 
IMPROVEMENT, ORNAMENTAL WRITING, THE History or 
HANDWRITING, AND METHODS oF APPRECIATION 


As already mentioned, the word «calli 5 
0 ed, calligraphy” or “penmanship” 
FRE Satan It is considered by some to be moy tut tenons 
mental writing (roundhand, cursive-script, Gothic, stan 
1 3 5 othic, stan- 
dardized Style etc.), whilst others include in the letra ieee devoted 
exclusively to beautiful writing or to improvement of style yh 
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The place given to the teaching of these various types was dealt 
with in the first part of this general review, and the conclusion 
reached was that very little place was given to instruction of this 
kind. N 

With the elimination of special styles, more attention is paid to 
the improvement of writing in all written work and definite writing 
lessons are gradually disappearing. Exercises in copying are some- 
times substituted in their place. In Bolivia, for example, graduated 
exercises in copying sentences and extracts are given in the fourth 
primary grade, In India, to assist the pupil in acquiring a legible, 
rapid and well formed style, copying and transcribing exercises are 
given in the secondary classes, either in the vernacular or in English. 
These exercises are done in ink, both at home and in school, in exer- 
cise books kept for this purpose. 

It may be said, moreover, that in the Eastern countries where 
a calligraphic style is still used, all exercises in the art of writing 
are, to all intents and purposes lessons in penmanship. 

With regard to ornamental styles, these have their place in com- 
mercial schools especially, and in normal schools or training colleges 
where they are frequently combined with drawing. These styles were 
dealt with in the first part of this review. 

Thus, in Austria, the drawing-writing course given in the normal 
‘schools includes, during the first year, exercises in the fluent Latin 
style, improvement of individual handwriting, training in rhythm 
and form of writing, and study of the relationship between the 
tools and the style; and in the second year, various styles of orna- 
mental writing. 

Script writing often continues to be taught in the higher classes 
as decorative writing. It is used for headings, posters, maps, etc. 
Occasionally exercises in this style are given. Thus, in New Zealand, 


after transition to cursive style, a lesson in script is given from 


time to time so that a good standard may be maintained. In 
France, the teaching of script is compulsory in the 5th and 6th 


primary year. 


It is to be noted that the programmes sometimes provide for ins- 
truction in the history of handwriting, thus giving a wider educative 
meaning to the teaching of handwriting. This is especially the case 
in Canada. (Alberta) and Italy. 

In the province of Alberta, teachers are recommended to tell the 
history of writing, and to read stories of its development throughout 

1 the ages and among other people, in order to awaken the child’s 
interest. 

In Italy, the historical aspect assumes particular SS 
in view of the fact that this country is the cradle of Roman 
culture from which Latin writing originated and spread all over 


y the world. 
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The history of handwriting has, of course, its place in the courses 
on teaching methods in normal schools and training colleges. In 
Czechoslovakia, for example, the courses for training senior primary 
and secondary vocational teachers provide for a weekly lesson on 
“the evolution of handwriting’’. 


There now remain to be considered the different ways in which 
progress in writing may be estimated, and whether marks are given for 
exercises in writing. Improvement in quality and speed in all written 
work appears to be the aim rather than that too much importance 
should be attached to writing lessons as such. All written work should 
be harmonious, neat and legible. This is an important factor in 
education, not only as regards writing itself, but also as regards the 
general education of the child from a psychological, moral, emotional 
and artistic point of view. A child taught to understand that he 
must write well not only in lessons devoted to this art, but whenever 
he is required to write, will acquire a sense of order, neatness and 
skill in good presentation and artistic appearance of his work which 
will be useful to him later on, and which will be an asset in his 
relations with others. All the replies, it may be said, lay more or 
less emphasis on this tendency. ' 

Austria, for instance, states that the study plans for primary schools 
do not prescribe any lessons in penmanship, but that in the upper 
classes neat, legible, fluent and good handwriting is insisted upon, with 
well formed letters making for a rhythmic and harmonious style. 
Pupils are required to practise with various tools and to study the 
relationship between the kind of writing material and the letter forms. 

In Switzerland, the study programmes in all cantons emphasize 
the importance of a simple, legible and rapid style. From the begin- 
ning the pupils are taught to consider writing not as an end in itself 
but as a means to an end. Writing must serve the spoken word ; 
for this reason written work should be as clear and neat as possible. 

In this connection several countries award marks for neatness or 
for writing in written work. This is the case in Afghanistan, Albania, 
Austria, Bolivia, Canada, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Finland, 
France, Hungary, India, Ireland, Italy (sometimes), Lebanon 
(sometimes), Luxemburg, New Zealand (in periodical surveys of 
work by the teachers), Panama, Switzerland, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom (especially Scotland) and in ‘the United States of 
America (in some schools). 

In Bolivia a special mark is given each month as well as at the 
end of the year. 

In the Dominican Republic handwriting is taken into account in 
the general mark given for the mother tongue. Two exercises are 
given in the examinations at the end of the junior year (6th grade) 
and at the end of the senior year (8th grade) of the primary school, 
one for speed and the other for quality. , 
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In the United States of America marks for neatness, legibility, 
and facility in writing are advocated and awarded in those school 
systems that provide for handwriting instruction. Handwriting 
specialists are of opinion that this is a quick, sure and simple expe- 
dient to ensure good handwriting in all written work. 

In Roumania, although no special mark is given, handwriting is 
taken into account in judging written work. 

In Sweden, marks are seldom given for written work, but the cer- 
tificate awarded at the end of the primary studies includes a special 
mark for handwriting, as does also the certificate at the end of the 
secondary school. 

In those countries where penmanship is taught, a mark is usually 
given for this subject: Chile, China, Ecuador, France, Roumania, 
etc. 

Some countries find it helpful in measuring the quality and speed of 
writing, to make use of the methods of applied psychology (scales, 
tests, etc.). The best known scales are those drawn up by certain 
American psychologists: Thorndike, Ayres, Freeman, and others. 
They are quoted, for example, in the replies from the Province of 
Assam (India), Canada and Cuba. Moreover, the reply from the 
United States of America states that many school systems use hand- 
writing scales prepared for student judgment of handwriting progress. 

The question of evaluating handwriting by psychological scales is, 
however, still the subject of inquiry in the majority of cases. Some 
countries are carrying out experiments with a view to drawing up 
national scales which will take into account the main characteristics 
of the country. The Dominican Republic uses such a scale and one 
is under consideration in Australia, China and Cuba. 

A great deal of work and, time is required to draw up scales of 
this kind. In 1946, the Australian Council for Educational Research 
undertook a comprehensive study of specimens of handwriting 
obtained from representative children of five grade levels in each 


. State. A scale of ten specimens was drawn up for each State and these 


are to be submitted to an Inter-State panel of judges. The results 
of this exhaustive inquiry will not be available until towards the 


end of 1948. 


II. CURRENT REFORMS 


From the preceding remarks it will be seen that with the intro- 
duction of modern methods of education and the progress made 
in child psychology and the psychology of learning, the teaching of 
handwriting has undergone, and is still undergoing, a complete change 
and is likely to see still further improvements, These reforms have 
particular bearing on the learning process which, in turn, affects the 
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style of writing, the material used, the programme and the place 
given to the teaching of handwriting compared with that of other 
subjects. The psycho-physiological and aesthetic elements appear 
to have been given predominant importance in recent years. In the 
first of these elements the value of preliminary exercises is empha- 
sized, stress is laid on correct posture which should be in keeping 
with the health and physical development of the child and prevent 
excessive fatigue, on the necessity of choosing tools suitable for 
small fingers, etc. The aesthetic element insists on harmony, good 
balance and simplicity and rejects unnecessarily complicated styles 
difficult of accomplishment by the young child. For this reason 
calligraphic styles are being discontinued almost everywhere. 

Many countries have, during recent years, introduced reforms 
which take these principles more or less into account. Mention has 
been made earlier of these under the different chapter headings of this 
report. Some of the reforms have been brought in during the last 
ten years, and the majority only since the war, though there are a 
few countries where they were introduced even longer ago. 

In Bolivia, for example, the method in use to-day which introduced 
an upright style of writing, dates from 1915. The results seem to be 
very satisfactory, though some teachers would like to see the Palmer 
system adopted generally. 

In Switzerland the Hulliger method has had considerable influence 
for the last twenty years or so. Script was introduced in Geneva in 
1934. 

A simplified style of writing was introduced in Czechoslovakia 
on September 1st, 1933. 

Turkey adopted new methods in 1936. 

Hungary and Sweden, after long preparation, adopted new 
methods a few years ago. 

It will be obvious from the foregoing that the teaching of hand- 
writing is in constant evolution, No definite solution to the problem 
of combining quality with speed seems as yet to have been found. 
Some are of opinion that upright styles or those derived from script, 


although legible, do not make for rapidity in execution, whilst the, 


‘filiform styles, achieved by muscular and rhythmic exercises are 
very rapid but less harmonious and legible. 


Much research work is being done in a number of countries with a 


view to a revision of the methods of teaching handwriting (Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Iran, Lebanon, Norway, New Zealand, Peru, Switzer- 
land, United Kingdom (Scotland), United States of America). 

The Australian Council for Educational Research is making a 
careful survey of the teaching of handwriting. The State of 


Victoria, moreover, intends introducing a new style of handwriting 


in 1948. 
In Austria, the Institute of Graphic Experiments and Apprentice- 
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ship is studying the question of handwriting, bearing in mind the 
requirements of industrial arts. 

In Belgium, an advisory Commission composed of representatives 
of university schools of education, is making a thorough study of the 
question of instruction in handwriting. 

In China, the Ministry of Education is giving special attention to 
improvements in the teaching of handwriting. 

In Czechoslovakia, the standardization of the handwriting style 
and the introduction of unruled paper are contemplated. 

The Dominican Republic contemplates officially introducing a 
standard style of handwriting. 

Ecuador, following upon the study made by the Master of Method 
responsible for instruction in the mother tongue, adopted a standard 
style of handwriting based on script in the autumn of 1947. 

In Haiti, instruction in handwriting—closely associated with 
reading—is constantly being revised. 

In Iran, special classes aiming to improve handwriting instruction 
are being organised. 

In New Zealand, a special committee has been appointed to 
undertake a complete revision of the syllabus which has been in use 
since 1929. 

In Norway, investigation is being made into the possibility of 
adopting an upright style of writing based on medico-pedagogical 
experiments. 

In Peru, the question of revision of handwriting is on the agenda 
of a National Education Congress to be held shortly. Among the 
questions to be considered is that of the choice of a style bearing in 
mind those now in use. 

In Switzerland, the question of adopting a standardised style of 
writing is still well to the fore, especially in the German-Swiss can- 
tons. The Gothic, angular signs have, to a very large extent, been 
discontinued as they are difficult to read and often lead to confusion. 
The tendency seems to be towards the adoption of a simplified Latin 
writing, which is the style recommended in the plan of studies which 
came into force in the cantons of Basle and Berne in 1947-1948. 

In 1945, the Swiss Society of Businessmen published a pamphlet 
containing suggestions for speeding up the standardisation of hand- 
writing. They stressed the necessity for training teachers of hand- 
writing with as little delay as possible in normal schools, and the 
setting up of a Swiss Institute of Handwriting as an annex to a 
Museum of Handwriting. í ST ; 

In Turkey, drawing and handicraft specialists are trained at the 
Gazi Institute at Ankara and will be able to hold courses in hand- 
writing in various parts of the country. 

With regard to the United Kingdom, repeated reference has been 
made to the Report of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools (Scotland) 
which deals in particular with the means by which quality might 
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be combined with speed in cursive writing. The report on Primary 
Education of the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland states 
that writing, though usually good in the primary schools, is inclined 
to deteriorate in the secondary divisions, and recommends that 
exercises for developing fluency should be given in the primary school. 

_In the United States of America, handwriting textbooks and 
visual aids are constantly being reviewed and revised. For the last 
ten years or so schools have been in a state of complete transition, 
the tendency being to discard indirect methods of teaching hand- 
writing in favour of a more scientific procedure, 


* 
* * 


Handwriting is one of the indispensable accessories not only of 
a cultured and discriminating mind but also in relationships between 
men and between nations. It should therefore always be readily 
adaptable to modern requirements and evolution in handwriting 
instruction should be constant. j - 

Although there are certain educational, psychological and physiolo- 
gical principles appertaining to the initiatory phase, the ever increas- 
ing rhythm of modern life requires, a corresponding increase in 
rapidity in writing. New styles will undoubtedly be invented, and 
new tools to practise them with increased speed combined with 
legibility. But there is always the danger that quality will in the end 
be sacrificed for speed, since individual writing inevitably tends to 
deteriorate with the rush of professional duties. The assistance of 
some technical auxiliary such as the typewriter appears to become 
more and more a necessity. The problem was not envisaged in our 
investigation, but it seems quite probable that the teaching of 
typewriting will no longer be confined to commercial studies, and 
that it will find a place, as it has done already in a number 
of countries, in the syllabus of the senior classes of compulsory 
schooling. Ki ysa 

After this necessarily incomplete review of the present phase in 
the evolution of handwriting instruction, it may be remarked that 
whatever the reform in the methods of instruction, it is not only the 
concern of the teaching profession but should also be based on the 
views of psychologists, of the medical profession and of artists, with 
due regard also to the needs of the economic and administrative life 
today. 
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Pressure Writing and Elements of Traction Writing 
Fic. 1. Classical English penmanship. 
Fic. 2. “Cord” tracing and “ribbon” tracing. 
Fic. 3. Preliminary exercises for script writing (Switzerland: 
Canton of Berne). 
Fic. 4. Preliminary exercises for slanting style (Switzerland: 
Canton of Berne). 
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Fig. 6. 


Preliminary Exercises » 
Fic. 5. Marion Richardson rhythmic pattern : we. 
Fie. 6. Marion Richardson rhythmic pattern : od. 
Fie. 7. Muscular movement drills (Canada). 
Fia. 8 Palmer Method drills. 


Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. 


Fig. 11. 


Fig. 12. 


Fig, 13. 


Fig. 14. 
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Script Writing 


Fic. 9 & 10. Roman capitals (Austria, Ist primary grade). 
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Fic. 
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Unlinked print-script (Geneva, 2nd primary grade). 
Linked print-script (Edinburgh, 3rd primary grade). 
Linked print-script (Norway, 2nd primary grade). 
Cursive unlinked script-writing (Geneva, 7th primary 
grade). 
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Upright Cursive Styles 
Fie. 15. Rounded style (Austria, 13 years). 
Fic. 16. Rounded style (Turkey). 
Fre. 17. Marion Richardson style. 
Fie. 18. Simplified English style (Chile, 14 years). 
Pic. 19. Gaelic print style (Ireland, 13-14 years). 
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Fig. 21. 
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Slanting Cursive Styles 
90. Slanting linked print-script (Normalskrift model of 
Denmark): 
91.  Endschrift (Switzerland : Canton of Berne). 
99) Broeder-Schneider style (Belgium, 4th primary grade). 
23. Simplified Latin style (Finland). 
24. Simplified filiform style (Czechoslovakia, 11 years). 
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Filiform Styles 


Fic. 25. Letters of the American style. 
Fic. 26. Palmer style. 
Fic. 27. MacLean style (1st year). 
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Oriental Handwritings 
Fic. 28. Siam: Specimen of handwriting by a child aged 4 years. 
Fic. 29. Iran: Writing exercise, 4th primary grade. 


Fic. 30. India: Writing exercise in Marathi by a child aged 11 
years. 
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Fie. 31. Page of handwriting done with the brush by a 


Chinese schoolchild. 
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From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


J. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


fn Special lessons are given in handwriting from the second to the 
sixth year of the primary school (8 to 14 years). Two periods of 


45 to 50 minutes a week are devoted to these lessons. In the first 


x | year handwriting is taught simultaneously with reading. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


The syllabus provides for preliminary exercises. It gives models 


to the Arab and Pushtu languages). 

‘The method consists in copying on models. The pupil begins 
to write with a very thick reed pen, using a progressively finer 
pen until he is able to use an ordinary steel nib. Exercises are done 
on slates, and, in ink, on wooden boards. The ink is made with 
powdered chalk and a kind of Chinese ink. It is easily washed off 
with water, thus permitting the repeated use of the wooden boards. 

In written work 1/10 of the total mark is given to good hand- 


writing. A 
III. SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 
î fe + ù L . Ñ X 

Nastalik writing has recently been reintroduced together with 

the teaching of the Persian language. This writing had been dis- 

continued in recent years, and replaced by the, Nasik writing. At 

the present time both Nastalik and Nasik writings are taught. 

_ The shortage of paper caused by the world war created, and 

still contin 1 indw: 

Tt is for this reason that the Ministry of Education recommends the 

use of wooden boards, which, moreover, are prescribed by specialists 

in penmanship, as material for use in the teaching of handwriting. 


of Nastalik (Persian handwriting) and Nasik (handwriting common ~ 


J lues to create, obstacles to the teaching of handwriting. — 
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From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


J. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught throughout the four years of the junior 
primary school, i.e. to children of 7 to 11 years. No definite time 
is prescribed in the syllabus for such instruction. 

In teacher training institutions, writing is not taught as a separate 
subject. However, in the course on teaching methods, an important 
place is given to the teaching of this subject. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


During the first year reading and writing are taught simultaneous- 
ly, and then writing is taught simultaneously with other closely 
related subjects. Children are thus accustomed to do written work 
neatly and legibly. 

Preparatory exercises in drawing, modelling and muscular move- 
ments are also prescribed in the curriculum of infant schools and 
during the first 20 days of the first year in primary schools. 

Script writing was introduced into the primary schools at the 
beginning of the 1945-46 school year, and made compulsory for the 
first and second years, and optional for the next two years. A 
brochure explaining this method was issued for the use of teachers 
at the same time. Script writing is now used in all primary schools ; 
no other method is prescribed. , 

Special pens are used, with ink and white paper, ruled or plain. 

Marks are given for writing exercises during the year, but these 
do not affect the term or end of year results. Writing is, however, 
taken into account in exercises such as composition, etc. 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


Compulsory introduction of script writing in 1945-46 in primary 
schools has shown satisfactory results ; children learn to write neatly 
and legibly in less time. Instruction in reading is simplified since 
written and printed characters are similar. 
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From the reply received from the Ministry of Justice and Public Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


As pre-school education is not compulsory, only preparatory 
exercises in handwriting with no fixed time-table are given in the 
3rd class of the kindergartens (children 514-6 years). 

Handwriting is taught in the six grades of the compulsory primary 
schools. In Grade 1, 6 hours a week are devoted to the teaching of 
handwriting (1 hour a day). 

In the secondary schools directly under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry, in the normal schools and in the military colleges (lycées) 
and the nautical school, instruction is given in “writing and line- 
drawing” for 1 hour per week in the first two years and for 2 
hours during the third year (16 hours of writing and 12 of line- 
drawing in the 1st year ; 14 hours of writing and 14 of line-drawing 
in the 2nd year and 12 hours of writing and 46 of line-drawing in 
the 3rd year). ÿ 

The syllabus of the secondary schools attached to the univer- 
sities includes instruction in a subject called ‘writing and line- 
drawing”, “writing”, “penmanship”, or “penmanship and drawing”, 
according to the various institutions. This teaching is given during 
the first two or three years. The number of weekly lessons varies 
from one to three during the Ist year, and from one to two during 
the 2nd or the 3rd year. . 

In the national commercial schools the syllabus includes 3 hours 
a week instruction in penmanship and line-drawing during the 
first year; 1 hour a week penmanship in the two following years. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In the kindergartens, the youngest children are initiated into a 
series of activities preparatory to instruction in sensory exercises 
given during the first months of the year in which they are taught to 
write. Modelling, for instance, exercises the hand muscles, often 
calling for careful and delicate work in order to interpret the child’s 
ideas, From modelling the child passes to drawing, where plane- 
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figures take the place of the three-dimensional objects hitherto 
studied. Other handwork is also encouraged, such as cutting out, 
pasting, colouring, folding, plaiting, etc. 

The beginnings of reading and writing are taught simultaneously. 
In Grade 3 of the kindergarten, the tendency is to adopt the “natural” 
or sentence method as opposed to the phonetic method previously 
used. The children are shown pictures corresponding to the varied 
complete sentences which they are made to copy as a drawing. 
Working with ideas rather than with words is of great assistance to 
the child, who learns quicker and with less effort than formerly. 
When the child has discovered for himself the elements of which the 
phrases are composed, he very quickly learns to compose them him- 
self. The acquisition of reading and of writing is voluntary and 
arouses lively interest. 

Besides the sentence method, which is quite new, the old ‘methods, 
such as the Victor Mercante and Lorenzo Esteve Berga, are still 
used. They prescribe a series of exercises (Strokes, curves and 
letter forms). 


After the first year, the primary school syllabus gives no place 
to the formal teaching of handwriting, good writing being ee, 


in all the written exercises prescribed 1 in the curriculum. 
First lessons in writing in the secondary schools are devoted to 


exercises for increasing flexibility of the hand (contracting and 


extending movements) then to preparatory exercises (thick down 
strokes, thin up strokes, loops, etc.) to increase suppleness and 
dexterity. The posture of the child is checked, also the tilt of the 
paper and the pen grip, etc. Various styles of handwriting are next 
studied. 

No particular style of handwriting is prescribed in the primary 
schools, but in the lower grades teachers are asked to give prefer- 
ence to the vertical style. In the upper grades, they can choose be- 
tween the vertical and slanting style. 

English cursive writing, roundhand and inclined cursive-script 
letteting are taught in the secondary schools under the Ministry of 
Education. Pupils also learn the normal technical writing for 
which a ruler is used. A few secondary schools attached to univer- 
sities have also included in their programmes gothic and ornamental 
handwriting. 


In national commercial schools, preference is given to cursive 


commercial style, i.e. to a simplified style of English writing, as 
permitting greater speed. Lessons are also given in roundhand, 
cursive-script lettering and English gothic styles. 

No special handwriting marks are given for written work i in either 
primary or secondary schools, but neatness and legibility are en- 
couraged especially in primary schools. In secondary schools, 
however, exercises in “writing and line-drawing”, “writing”, 
“penmanship and drawing” etc. are awarded a special “mark. 
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III. RECENT or CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


There is a tendency to adopt the “natural” sentence method 
to prepare children for writing. 

Another important modification in the primary school programme 
is the elimination of penmanship as a special subject to give greater 
insistence on clear and legible handwritiog in all written work. 

As a complete revision of the educational system is contemplated 
in the near future, the new plan of studies and curricula will pro- 
bably introduce modifications into the teaching of handwriting. 
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From the reply received from the Australian Council for Educational Research 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


In all States of Australia, formal writing work begins in the 
first grade of the primary school (from 5% to 6 years), and continues 
through the primary school for at least five grades. It is not the 
normal custom for formal writing work to be taught or practised by 
children in the public schools at an earlier age. In those States where 
children attend an infant school or kindergarten before the normal 
entrance age of the primary school, free arm movements and mani- 
pulative exercises (which are a preparation for writing) are a part 
of the work done. In some primary schools in some States where 
the lowest grade or two lowest grades are known as the infant 
department writing is taught, but these are not infant schools in the 
accepted sense of the term. ; ? ‘ 

In those States where formal exercises and drills are not prescribed 
for the grades in the primary school higher than those of the fifth 
school year, or where time is not specifically provided for writing 
in a recommended time allotment, it can be assumed that in the last 
one, two or three years of the primary school continuing attention is 
given to the development of a neat, legible, and fluent style of hand- 
writing. By the time a pupil transfers to a secondary school, it is 
assumed that skill in handwriting is mastered, and there is no 
prescription for formal handwriting lessons in the courses of study 
in secondary schools. In practice, experience and report both show 
that the teachers in charge of English studies usually devote some 
portion of their time to the continued development by pupils of a 
style which, while still neat and careful, is also adapted to speed. 

The time allotted to instruction in handwriting is not rigidly 
prescribed in any State. Suggestions are made in several regarding 
the number of hours per week to be devoted to writing, but the actual 
allocation of this time is left to the individual teacher. In Victoria, 
244 hours per week are recommended for the first two grades, 1 hour 
for Grades 2 and 3, 30 minutes for Grades 5 and 6, 15 minutes for 
Grades 7 and 8. In South Australia, the recommended time allot- 
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ments per week are 24% hours in Grade 1, 2 hours in Grade 2, 1% 
hours in Grades 3 and 4, 1 hour in Grade 5. 

Methods of instruction in handwriting are covered in training 
colleges under courses in General Method and Method of English. 
Courses, or remedial work in handwriting and blackboard prepara- 
tion for teachers are sometimes given, but there is no specific in- 
formation on the length of time devoted to them. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In all States of Australia, writing and reading are taught si- 
multaneously. 

Various preliminary exercises are recommended for the intro- 
ductory stages—free arm movements, tracing elements in sand, 
outlining shapes on paper by means of insets, and copying the shapes 
of model letters. 

In all States, with the exception of South Australia, some standard 
form of handwriting is either prescribed (New South Wales, Queens- 
land, Western Australia, Tasmania), or recommended (Victoria). 
In Queensland and Tasmania the form is prescribed by the copybook 
models which children follow, in New South Wales and Western 
Australia by samples given in the Course of Study. Script writing 
(unjoined letters) is permitted in the lowest three or four grades 
by New South Wales, South Australia and Victoria, but transition 
from script to cursive (joined letters) is usually required in the 


fourth year. 

No particular method for the te i ' 
although some States prescribe introductory exercises, others 
(New South Wales, Western Australia) give details of the exact 
posture to be adopted, and such questions as finger grip, tilt of 
paper, right and left handedness, are discussed by still others. 

Slates are used in Queensland as a supplement to the writing 
book in Grades 1 and 2, and copy ner i Oen (to Grade 4), 
Ta ia (to Gr and Western Australia. f 
a A E used in all States in the first grade, ene 
and paper work until the third grade ; thereafter, except for the 


i J jal nibs are prescribed, 
weaker writers, pens are used. ; No specia 
although some ee have their special preferences for broad or 


fine pointed nibs and others do not permit the use of fountain pens 
until the children reach a mature standard of writing. AU 
No single answer can be given to the gueran id re X her 
i iting i al scho 5 
marks a iyen for neatness In writing in gener 
the eee varies from school to school, from teacher to eee 
and from grade to grade, and within the same grade from time to 


time, 


eaching of writing is imposed 
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III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


There are no known recent modifications in the teaching of writing. 
The State of Victoria intends to introduce a modified style of writing 
in 1948 which will abolish some of the “unnecessary? adornments 
of the letter shapes. 

A comprehensive investigation into handwriting is being carried 
out by the Australian Council for Educational Research in connec- 
tion with a general survey of curricula in English and arithmetic. 

In 1946, specimens of handwriting were obtained from a repre- 
sentative sample of children at five grade levels in each State, and 
from these a scale of 10 specimens was drawn up for each State and 
rated according to their quality. These State scales are to be com- 
pared in quality by an interstate panel of judges. 

This is being followed up by a detailed questionnaire to the teachers 
of the grades concerned in the original writing test, which asks for 
details of materials used, content, time allotments, etc. Results 
from the analysis of this questionnaire will not be ayailable until 
late in 1948. 
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AUSTRIA 


From the reply received from the Federal Ministry of Education 


J. PLAGE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is not taught in infant schools (kindergarten) where 
the programme gives no place to formal instruction in any school 
subject. It does, however, figure in the teaching given in all grades 
of the primary schools: 1st grade, simultaneous teaching of reading 
and writing with no fixed time-table ; 2nd and 3rd grades, 2 hours 
a week ; from the 4th to 8th grade, 1 hour a week. The syllabus for 
the first class of the senior schools (Hauptschulen) and secondary 
schools includes 1 hour a week for handwriting; the normal 
schools (Lehrerbildungsanstalten) combine drawing and writing, 
and devote 3 hours a week to this in the first year, and 2 hours 
in the second year. 


IT. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Introduction to writing is based on auditory, visual and manual 
exercises. It begins with distinguishing (Erfassen) and depicting 
(Darstellen) simple letter forms, then groups of letters, and passes 
to the understanding (Auffassen) of syllables, words and sentences. 
The reading primers of rural or town schools proceed in the same 
manner; they begin with antique mural writing (Steinschrifl), 
finally reaching the cursive Latin style. \ 

The syllabus of the Ist primary grade includes preparatory 
exercises (drawing and hand work). Teaching is combined with the 
child’s games and seeks to awake his good taste and pleasure in 
reproducing what he sees. Careful observation of the objects he 
wishes to reproduce enriches his understanding, and exercises in 
reproducing what he sees encourage free creative activities. All these 
exercises are correlated to the other subjects of the school programme 
and with the life of the child: 

The new study plan does away with the German style of writing, 
making provision only for acquiring the Latin form of writing. 
So that letters may be uniform in shape, official alphabets (Richt- 
alphabete) haye been introduced into all the schools. The letter forms 
of this alphabet may be simplified in the lower classes or in special 
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classes, and developed in the upper classes, but the original form of 
writing remains the same. Each style of handwriting may thus retain 
its individuality. f 

The study plans in primary schools do not prescribe lessons in 
penmanship, but in the upper classes neat, legible, fluent and good 
handwriting is insisted upon, with well formed letters, combining 
to make a rhythmic and harmonious style. Pupils are required 
to practise with various tools and to study the relationship between 
the kind of writing material and the letter forms. In the senior 
primary schools and secondary schools (1st class) the syllabus pres- 
cribes a legible, good and fluent writing, but no pressure is laid upon 
the pupils to acquire a uniform style. 

Slates are no longer used, having been replaced by exercise books 
and sheets of paper on which the pupils write with black or coloured 
pencils, pens and ink. Pointed nibs are used but rarely ; ball-pointed 
(Redis) or broad nibs have replaced them, according to the child’s 
handwriting. 

No special mark for handwriting is given in written work but 
handwriting is taken into account in the marks given for neatness, 
etc. 

In the normal schools instruction in handwriting during the first 
year includes: exercises in fluent Latin style, improvement of indi- 
vidual handwriting, training ia rhythm and forms of writing, the 
study of relationship between the tools used and writing style. 
The second year includes a study of the different types of ornamental 
handwriting. The method of teaching writing is included in the 
syllabus of the higher classes. 


III. RECENT oR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The principal recent modification was the banning of the German 
cursive writing. (Order of the Federal Ministry of Education 
3.10.1946). 

Most particular attention is paid to all forms of handwriting in the 
Institute of Graphic Experiments and Apprenticeship in Vienna 
(Westbahnstr. 25) account being taken of the needs required by 
industrial arts in the matter of ornamental writing. 
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BELGIUM 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


I. PLAGE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


The teaching of handwriting is compulsory in primary schools 
(6 to 12 years) from the first year of studies. One lesson a day is 
devoted to this in the first year, and in the other classes, usually 
three lessons of half an hour each week. These prescriptions however 
are not absolute and the teacher is free to adapt them according to 
the needs and regulations of his class. 

In the infant schools (Froebel, kindergartens, children from 3 
to 6 years) practice in writing may be given, but only as sensory 
exercises and not with the idea of acquiring any particular technique. 

A course in handwriting is not included officially in the time-table 
of secondary schools, but in practice, and if deemed necessary, 
the head of the school may organise such a course with the permission 
of the Minister. Some schools have thus maintained special exercises 
in penmanship during the first year (12 to 13 years), but this is 
becoming increasingly rare. 

In technical courses, one hour a week in handwriting is included 
in the curriculum of some of the following schools: vocational 
day schools, commercial schools assimilated to the vocational schools, 


intermediate vocational schools for girls, elementary vocational 


schools for girls. 5 
With regard to teacher training, wriling was included in the 


syllabus of the first two years of normal schools for primary teachers, 
from 1929 to 1939, half an hour a week being deyoted to it. It was 
then discarded by a circular dated 14 September 1939 with a view 
to lightening the programmes of these establishments. This circular 
adds: “At the close of the written tests, in the examination for the 
Ist and 2nd years, marks for writing will be awarded, judging 
from one page of written work chosen at random from the subjects 
included in the examination”. The only handwriting course still 
retained will be the half hour per week proyided for the preparatory 
class of the primary normal school. 


AA 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In all primary schools the teaching of reading and writing is 
correlated. In classes where the analytical method is still used, 
studies in moulding letter forms are learned ‘before the printed 
characters. Where the ideo-visual method is used, the teacher 
is free to choose between the graphic and the printed characters. 

The programme of studies provides for various activities (drawing, 
modelling, cuttiag out, handwork), which are, in fact, a direct pre- 
paration for handwriting practice. 

No particular styles or methods are laid down in the programme 
of studies. The local authorities who are responsible for education 
have the deciding vote in this matter. The programme does, however, 
advise the use of script writing. 

In a circular of 27 December 1946, the Education Department 
recommends : a) a cursive and legible style, b) the use of a uniform 
style of writing in all classes of the same school and in all the schools 
under the same authority. 

No special material is prescribed for this subject. In some schools, 
slates are first used. In others, slates are strictly prohibited (by 
decision of the local authorities). 

Where the ideo-visual method finds favour, ordinary plain un- 
ruled paper is used. 

Where the analytical method is used, the paper is ruled in groups 
of three lines at first, then with single lines. i? 


y III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The question of instruction in handwriting is being studied by 
the Department of Public Education. It has been entrusted for 
examination to an Advisory Commission composed of representatives 
of university schools of education. 


IV. ADDITIONAL REMARKS > 


Fu There are no additional observations with the exception of the 
A following: that the use of stylograph pens seems pa to iip. 
acquisition of legible handwriting. 


BOLIVIA 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education, Fine Arts and Native Affairs 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


In infant schools (4 to 6 years), visual and muscular exercises 
(games, drawing) are given with a view to the subsequent teaching of 
handwriting. 4 

Introduction to writing takes place in the first grade of the primary 
school simultaneously with reading. From the second grade, writing 
is taught systematically for 3 hours a week; in the intermediate 
grades of the primary school and in the lowest grades of the secondary 
school, 1 hour a week is provided. | 

Methods of teaching writing and writing styles are included in 


the syllabus of normal schools. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In teaching handwriting no printed models are used. 
The programme of studies does not prescribe any particular 


writing style. Since 1915, the public schools have used a vertical 
form adapted to Bolivia by Mr. Corsino Deheza Arias. Some private 


institutions use the Palmer method, English cursive, and German 


handwriting, etc. | i i 
Neither does the programme of studies prescribe any -particular 


method. Handwriting "is taught principally from the teacher’s 
example, and he himself sets the models. 

In the first and second grades of primary schools, the pupils write 
with black or coloured pencils on unruled paper ; in the third grade, | 
they are introduced to the pen and ink and write on ruled paper ; 
in the fourth grade, they have graduated exercises for improving 
their writing by copying sentences, poetry, from dictation etc. There 
is a special mark given each month for handwriting, as well as at the 
end of the year. $ À ! À 

The art of handwriting is not taught in primary schools but 
is included in the syllabus of secondary schools. In addition to 
the current style, Roman characters, gothic and decorative writing 


` are taught. 
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III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


There has been no recent modification nor is any contemplated 
in the teaching of handwriting, the national method compiled by 
Mr. Corsino Dehaza Arias having given excellent results. 

Nevertheless, the Palmer rapid handwriting is becoming known, 
and some teachers wish to see it introduced into the schools. 
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BRAZIL 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education and Health 


J. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


As primary education in Brazil is decentralised, the position 
varies in each State. It may be said, however, that instruction in 
handwriting is practically the same in all schools in Brazil. 

The teaching of writing generally begins in the 1st year of pri- 
mary school, and continues until the 4th or 5th year (average age 


7-12 years). 

In the first two grades 
progress the lessons are less frequent. 
given in the 5th grade, 3 weekly periods being devoted to it. 

The teaching of handwriting is not prescribed for the secondary 
schools, but it is included in the syllabus of the normal schools for 


primary teachers. 


lessons are given daily, but as the pupils 
A course in penmanship is 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


truction in preparatory exercises 


Kindergartens provide for ins ) 
d various other forms of 


such as drawing, modelling, cutting out, an 
handwork. Ji: ; : 

No special style is prescribed in the majority of schools in Brazil. 
Upright writing generally predominates. À be 

There is no particular official method of teaching handwriting. 
The Lister system based on muscular movements tends to become 
generalised. Professor Orminda Marques has adapted this method to 
the Brazilian schools. 3 ; 

The material used in most schools includes ruled exercise books 
with printed models in upright and slanting writing, with letters 
linked in the American style- 
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CANADA 


From information supplied by, the Departments of Education of the Provinces of 
Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince 
Edward Island, Quebec and Saskatchewan 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


In all the provinces, handwriting is taught to children from 
the time they enter the elementary school, that is to say, from the 
age of 6 years, and continues to be taught regularly, according to the 
province, up to the age of 12 years (Alberta, Nova Scotia), 13 (New 
Brunswick), 14 (British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan), 15 or 16 (Prince Edward Island). Specific instruction 
is seldom given in the secondary schools except to individual pupils 
as need arises. In the normal schools and training colleges, writing, 
as one of the subjects to be taught in schools, is generally included in 
the course on teaching methods. 

The time allotted to handwriting varies considerably from pro- 
vince to province, but it may be said that, in general, a fair amount 
of time is devoted to the teaching of writing in the lower grades until 
habits have been well established. 

In the province of Alberta, for instance, and in Manitoba, a 
short period of 15 minutes per day is given at the beginning. In 
British Columbia, weekly time allotments suggested in the programme 
of studies are: 50 minutes for the first two grades, 75 minutes in 
grades III and IV, 60 minutes in grades V and VI. In Nova Scotia, 
168 minutes per week is provided for the 1st and 2nd grades, 144 
minutes per week in the 3rd grade, and 135 minutes per week in the 
4th, 5th and 6th grades. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In most of the provinces handwriting and reading are taught 
simultaneously for the first years. Preliminary exercises in drawing, 
modelling, cutting out, etc, are generally prescribed and recommend- 
ed, to accustom the child to precision of movement and to develop 
fréedom and dexterity in manipulation. In some of the provinces 
(Alberta, Saskatchewan, for example) rhythmic exercises to music 
or counting have proved excellent in helping to acquire an easy, 
rapid and regular style. | 
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| rimented to a greater ex 
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Print-script is taught during the first school years in most pro- 
vinces (Alberta, British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, and Prince Edward Island). It has only recently been 
introduced into the province of Manitoba, and is only taught in a few 
schools in the province of Saskatchewan. Transition from print- 
script to cursive writing or joined script is usually between the 
end of the second and the end of the third elementary year. 

Four provinces (British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island) have adopted the MacLean Method of 
Writing. The province of Saskatchewan uses the Bailey Method. The 
four other provinces prescribe no special method but the programmes 
of studies of Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario give detailed instructions 
on the teaching of writing. ; i 

All provinces attach great importance to correct posture, beauty 
of letter forms, and simplicity, to neatness and legibility, and toa 
regular and fluent style. All methods used, as well as the programmes 
of studies, emphasise the importance of choosing material of good 
quality. In the elementary schools, chalk, crayons, soft lead pencils, 
paint brushes, blackboards and sheets of paper are the usual ate 
terials ; thereafter, pencils, pens and ink, paper. The use of fountain 
pens is usually permitted only in the higher grades, and it is re- 
commended that these should be of good quality and well chosen. 
The MacLean Method recommends the use of practice compen- 
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province of Quebec, a new programme is being prepared for 1948, 
but there will probably be few changes in the teaching of writing. 

The replies received from the nine provinces above mentioned 
show, in general, that much study has been given to-the teaching of 
handwriting in Canada, and that the methods at present used are 
the result of long experience wisely applied. Full and explicit ins- 
tructions or suggestions setting out all aspects of the subject have 
been specially prepared for teachers. 
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From the reply received from the Ministry of Public Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


In infant schools, muscular and sensorial exercises are preliminary 
to the teaching of handwriting. 

Formal training is given in the first two grades of the primary 
school (7-9 years). From the third to the sixth grades, the teacher 
endeavours to improve this technique of recording and expressing 
ideas and thoughts. No fixed time-table is prescribed for these 
lessons. 

One hour per week is devoted to penmanship in the third to the 
sixth grades. This teaching is also included in the syllabus of the 


normal schools. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In the first primary school year, the first month is devoted to 
preparatory exercises, consisting of visual, muscular and graphic- 
muscular exercises to develop sensorial and motor co-ordination. 
From the second month, formal teaching begins and children are 
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CHINA 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


I. PLAGE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught from the Ist to the 6th grade in the 
primary schools, beginning at the age of 6 years. In each grade the 
time devoted to it is 60 minutes per week, divided into two periods 
of 30 minutes, and the children do many exercises at home. 

In the normal schools, the students are given writing exercises 
as an extracurricular activity, in the regular separate-stroke style, 
the connected quick-stroke style, and writing on the blackboard. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Pupils learn to write from model writing samples and they must 
also learn to read the characters. At first they use slate-pencils and 
pencils, then in the 2nd year they begin to use ink and Chinese 
brushes, and to write in specially prepared note-books or on ruled 
bamboo paper. Pens are not generally used in primary schools. 
Pupils learn to write characters of the regular style with separate 
strokes and later proceed to the quicker form with some of the 
strokes connected. 

The method employed in the teaching of writing Chinese charac- 
ters consists in writing over samples, copying from samples, and 
writing without samples. Marks for exercises in penmanship are 
given throughout the six grades of the primary school. 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


In China, writing is an art which is generally greatly esteemed. 
Chinese writing is more difficult and takes longer to learn than writing 
in western countries. In many experimental schools writing models 
or sample scales of writing are prepared for the pupils. 

The Ministry of Education is paying attention to the improvement 
of writing in schools. 
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COLOMBIA 


From the reply received from the Ministry of National Education 


J. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught in the second and last class of the infant 
school (5-7 years), in the four grades of the primary school (8-12 
years), in the preparatory grade and in the first grade of the second- 
ary school (12 years and over). In the primary school, 4 hours a 
week are allotted to this subject in the first grade, 3 hours in the 
second grade, 2 hours in the third grade and 1 hour in the fourth 
grade. 

Handwriting is also taught in the normal schools where 2 hours 
a week are devoted to itin the preparatory year, and 1 hour a week 
in the first year. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Writing is taught simultaneously with reading only in the first 
grade of the primary school. 

To accustom the child to writing, he is given preliminary exercises: 
1) in tracing letter forms in the air with the hand and finger, 
then on the blackboard and on a sand tray; 2) in copying model 
letters, words and phrases (following the letter forms with the finger, 
chalk and pencil as if for a drawing). + 

The child is allowed as much freedom as possible regarding the 
slope and general aspect of his writing so that he may develop a 
personal style. No particular type of writing is imposed, but the 
English inclined cursive style is the most favoured. Children are 
encouraged to write legibly, neatly and quickly. } 

No particular method is advocated. Pupils write on the black- 
board, on slates, in ordinary or ruled exercise books, with chalk, 


pencils or pens. ut s 
Instruction in handwriting does not include penmanship in primary 


schools. But this is practised to a certain extent in secondary schools, 


and particularly in those directed by religious orders. 
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III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The only reforms carried out recently have been: substitution 
of flat tables for inclined desks, with upright posture of the pupil, 
so that the handwriting may be vertical; an attempt to introduce, 
. in the primary school, script writing for all written work. It has 
been noticed, however, that children soon discard this in favour of 
the English cursive style. 
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CUBA 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


J. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


In kindergartens (5 to 6 years), preparatory exercises as an intro- 
duction to writing are given in the form of recreation. 

Instruction in handwriting is given in the primary school, from 
the preparatory grade to grade 6 (6-14 years). The number of hours 
per week allotted to this teaching is not specified. 

Penmanship is taught in senior primary schools (grades 7 and 8) 
as well as in commercial schools. 

The curriculum of normal schools also includes handwriting. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Writing and reading print are taught simultaneously in the 
early stages. ` 

In the preparatory grade, children are given preliminary exer- 
cises to writing (games, drawing, modelling, muscular movements, 
handwork, etc.). 

Print-script is taught up to the middle of the 2nd primary grade ; 
then children pass on to a slanting cursive writing. The plan of 
studies recommends the use of the Palmer technique. However, it 
authorises the use of other techniques, such as that of Freeman. 
Up to the middle of the 3rd grade the pupils use chalk or pencils, then 
change to pen and ink, 

The following materials are used: large sized pencils in the 
lower grades; pencils, blue-black ink, pens, chalk, wall charts with 
model capital and small letters in script and cursive writing, slates, 
white paper, ruled or plain according to the class. There is also a 
textbook for the pupils’ use and another for the teacher. No national 
scale for evaluating writing has as yet been drafted, and for the 
present teachers are expected to use norms similar to those of 
Ayres and Freeman. 


III. RECENT or CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The present syllabus for teaching handwriting was introduced, 
as an experiment, in all city schools in September 1944. The plan 
of studies contains suggestions for the teacher on all aspects of this 
subject. It also includes a bibliography of the chief works dealing 
with the teaching of writing. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught in the 5 grades of the junior primary school 
(6-11 years) and in the first grade (11-12 years) of the senior primary 
school. It is not taught in the secondary school. 

In the first and second grades of the junior primary school, ins- 
truction in handwriting is included in the teaching of the mother 
tongue to which 9 hours a week are allotted in the time-table. 

From the third grade, and in the first grade of the senior primary. 
school, one lesson a week is devoted to handwriting. This lesson 
may be divided into a number of shorter periods of at least 10 
minutes each interspersed throughout the weekly time-table. 

Handwriting was taught in the first class of the normal schools, 
but since 1945 these have been gradually discontinued. At present, 
since teachers are only trained in university departments of educa- 
tion, the teaching of writing has been replaced by a subject entitled 
“plastic and technical education”. 

Among the courses provided for the training of teachers in senior 
primary and vocational secondary schools, a weekly lesson is devoted 


to “the evolution of handwriting” connected with 3 hours a week 
practical exercises. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Instruction in handwriting in the elementary grade begins six 
months later than the reading of print. But from the beginning of 
the school year, preparatory exercises for writing, mainly rhythmic, 
are begun. The plan of studies for drawing, modelling, cutting out, 
handwork and physical education includes also exercises to develop 
the muscles used in writing, 

A special style of handwriting is prescribed, namely “Latin sim- 
plified”, which was introduced into the primary schools on September 
Ist, 1933, by Government order. This is the sloping linked writing 
with approximately 75° slant, i ! 

No special method is prescribed for instruction in handwriting. 
Single sheets of paper are used, ruled or unruled exercise books, 


pes 


pencils, ink, ordinary and special pens, stylos and pastel crayons. 
The children also practise with chalk on the blackboard. 

The syllabus of commercial schools includes ‘commercial writing” 
which is taught in the first class (15 years of age or thereabouts) for 
two hours a week 

No special mark is given for writing in written work. 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The most recent modifications in the teaching of handwriting 
date from November 1st, 1933, and were directed towards the 
simplification of letter forms in the written Latin style and in the 
Arabic figures, together with the standardisation of exercise books 
and loose leaves. 

The standardisation of Latin writing is now contemplated, as 
well as that of Arabic figures, and ruled lines are to be completely 
abolished. 

The sentence method is now beginning to be used in the teaching 
of writing and reading in the elementary grades. Since last year 
experiments have been resumed with script writing in some schools 
in Prague and Moravia. 
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DENMARK 


From the reply received from the Ministry of National Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught in the 5 grades of the primary schools 
(6-11 years) and in the three classes of the intermediate schools 
(11-18 years). It is not taught in the last three classes of the second- 
ary schools ; but it does figure in the syllabus of training colleges. 

The number of hours per week devoted to the teaching of hand- 
writing in each grade is not legally prescribed, but most primary 
schools keep to the following time-table: 1st grade, 2 hrs. ; 2nd 
grade, 2 hrs. ; 3rd grade, 3 hrs. ; 4th grade, 2hrs. ; 5th grade, 2 hrs. 

In the three classes of the intermediate schools where no examin- 
ations are held, handwriting is taught in correlation with lessons in 
the mother tongue. In the three classes of the intermediate schools 
with examinations, the time-table is: class 1, 2 hrs. ; class 2, 1 hr. ; 
class 3, 1 hr. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Writing is taught simultaneously with the reading of print. 

The plan of studies does not prescribe preparatory exercises for 
writing, as such. In some schools, pupils begin by the writing and 
reading of large printed letters ; at the end of six months, they begin 
reading small printed letters, and the writing of small letters. 

With regard to style, each school is at liberty to teach the style 
it prefers. The style recommended has joined letters with a slant 
of 2210, written with the right hand, but no particular method is 
laid down officially. 

Most schools use copy books. The letters are learnt by using letter- 
guides and rhythmic movements, accompanied, or not, by counting 
aloud. In the first school year, pencils are used. Good applied pen- 
manship is not sought, but neat and rapid writing is encouraged. 
Marks are generally attributed for good writing, neatness and 
legibility of the written work. 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


In recent years penmanship has been discar 


e ded for ordinary 
handwriting. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


From the reply received from the Secretariat of State for Education and Fine Arts 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught in all eight grades of the primary schools 
(6-14 years) and in the first two classes of secondary schools (14-16 
years). In primary schools five hours a week are devoted to teaching 
reading and writing, in periods arranged at the teacher’s discretion. 
In secondary schools writing is part of the instruction given in line- 
drawing and artistic drawing, the time allowed being two hours a 
week. 

In normal schools, decorative writing is taught as part of the 
drawing course. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


The syllabus provides for preliminary exercises in drawing and 
other manual work. 

An American style of rounded, slightly sloping handwriting 
is recommended. For some years now, an ideo-visual or sentence 
method, based on the Decroly method, has been used with success 
for the simultaneous teaching of reading and writing. For this 
purpose, a special copy book, giving examples of phrases accom- 
panied by children’s drawings, has been published. The children use 
copy books, slates, pens and pencils. 

The syllabus for the eight years of primary school makes provision 
for exercises in “copying, dictation, and composition” and ‘‘exer- 
cises in good handwriting with pencils and with ink”. No special 
mark is given for penmanship, but handwriting is taken into account 
in the general note given for the mother tongue. In the examin- 
ations at the end of the junior (6th grade) and senior (8th grade) 
primary school, there are two exercises in writing one testing speed 
and the other quality. There is a national scale for the evaluation 


of handwriting. 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The official standardisation of the style of handwriting now 
recommended, is contemplated. 
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ECUADOR 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Public Education 


I. PLAGE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting as a subject by. itself is taught from the 2nd to the 
6th grade (7-13 years) in primary schools for one hour a week. Tn 
the Ist grade, it is taught in correlation with reading. 

Handwriting is not included in the syllabus of normal schools 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


For the simultaneous teaching of reading and writing in the 
Ist grade of primary schools, either the text-book by J.F. Cavallos 
and R. Baez, entitled “Semillitas”’ (Seeds) or that of C. & T. Silva 
entitled “Jugando” (Whilst playing) are used. 

Although the study plan does not prescribe exercises in prepara- 
tion for writing, most teachers give such preliminary exercises in 
the form of drawing, modelling or other manual work, but only to 


. Grade I of the primary school. 


The study plan does not Prescribe any particular Style of hand- 
writing for the first two grades of primary schools. From the 3rd 
grade, it recommends an upright style as being easier { 


with four-line Tuling; Grade 4 use exercise books 
ruling ; Grades 5 and 6 exercise books witl 
pencils are used in Grade 1; blunt broad-nibbed pens in the other 
classes. 

Writing, as such, is taught only in the three lo 
Grade 4 good penmanship is substituted for 
mark is given for these two subjects. 


wer grades. From 
writing. A special 


ety gyi 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The Master of Method in charge of the teaching of the mother 
tongue has made a study of the teaching of handwriting throughout 
all school grades; and has proposed that a uniform style of writing 
based on script letters, slightly modified, be adopted. This will 
give a fresh impetus to the teaching of handwriting from the autumn 
of 1947. 

The divergency of opinions in the matter of handwriting style, 
methods and material, has given rise to a somewhat confused 
state of affairs in this branch of education, and has contributed 
to increase the already apparent indifference with regard to the 
improvement in handwriting. 


tes 
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` FINLAND 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught in the first four grades of primary schools 
(7-11 years), as well as in the first two classes of secondary schools 
(11-12 years). The time alloted weekly to this branch is: Junior 
primary school, 6 hours ; senior primary school, 2 to 3 hours ; class I 
of the secondary school, 2 hours ; class II of the secondary school, 
1 hour. 

Handwriting is also included in the syllabus of training colleges. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND MErHops 


Handwriting and reading are taught simultaneously in the lower 
grades of primary schools. 

Preliminary exercises to develop the muscles of the hand and 
wrist, rhythmic exercises and modelling prepare the child for the 
study of handwriting. 

A style of writing was approved in 1931 by the Director of Schools, 


which should follow physiological and psychological principles 
' as closely as possible. 


At a more advanced stage, legibility, 
style are insisted upon, with a continuit 
while at the same time developing individu 
are partly adapted from the antique. 

For instruction in handwriting, white chalk, coloured crayons, 
charcoal, pencils and pens are used. 

After the 2nd class of the secondary school, formal instruction in 


handwriting is no longer given but a special mark is awarded for 
good handwriting in written work. } 


neatness and fluency of 
y of form and rhythm, 
ality. The modern letters 
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FRANCE 


From the reply received from the Ministry of National Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


the last grade of the infant schools (5-6 
elementary primary schools (6-12 years) 
es of the classical and modern secondary 


Handwriting is taught in 
years), in all grades of the 
and in the elementary class 
schools (6-11 years). 

No definite time has 
writing in the infant schoo 


been prescribed for the teaching of hand- 
Is. The circular sent out on November 
10, 1931, suggested 10 hours for instruction in the French language \ 
speech training, reading and writing). The weekly allocation of the 
hours in the time-table is decided every year by the headmistress 
of the infant school, under the supervision of the Departmental 
Woman Inspector or, where none exists, of the Inspector of Primary 
Schools (Decree dated January 18, 1887). _ Sia, MAN 
The weekly time-table provided for instruction in writing in 
elementary primary schools is as follows: (Decree of October 17, 
1945): Preparatory division (6-7 years) : 2 42 hours,i.e. 2 daily lessons 
of 15 minutes ; elementary division (7-9 years): 2% hours, i.e., one 
lesson of 15 minutes after each reading lesson ; intermediate and 
senior divisions (9-12 years) : 13/, hours, i.e. 15 minutes a day. The! 
time-table is the same in the elementary classes of the secondary 


schools. vm 
In normal schools “writing at the blackboard” is part of the 


drawing lesson. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


nfant classes and preparatory division, the ins- 
n 1923 essentially hold good to-day, and pres- 
d writing may be combined ; the two 


rofitable to teach them simul- 


As regards the i 
tructions in force i 
cribe: “lessons in reading an 
subjects are allied, and it is often p. 
taneously”. 

Preliminary exercises in dr 
in the programme of studies, 
and inspectors of primary schools reco: 


awing, modelling etc. are not prescribed 
put women inspectors of infant schools 
mmend these. 


AE 


Teachers are at liberty to chose, within the programme, the 
style, method or material used in teaching handwriting. Woman 


inspectors of infant schools and primary inspectors, however, readily 


recommend the use of paintbrushes and the use of ink in preference 


to pencils. Slates are increasingly rarely used. Special exercise books 
are not very common. 


The syllabus is as follows: Infant schools: first exercises in 
writing; primary schools (Decree of October 17, 1945): a) preparatory 
division : the small letters (English writing, script writing optional) ; 
b) elementary division : capital letters, small letters (English writing, 
script writing optional) ; c) intermediate division : ordinary cursive 
style (heavy, medium and fine and script writing compulsory). 
This programme is valid for the senior division (11-12 years), 

Teachers often give marks for writing, either for the usual written 
class work, or for special writing exercises. 

Marks for writing are given in the primary school leaving certificate 
examinations (according to handwriting in the essay), for the 
elementary diploma (according to handwriting in the dictation), as 


well as in the competition for selecting pupil teachers (according to 
handwriting in the dictation). 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


No new modifications have been made in the teaching of writing. 
The 1923 instructions are still in force. Further modifications are 
not contemplated. 

Changes provided for in the Decree of October 17, 1945 relate to 
time-tables and curricula. This decree introduces script writing 
as an optional subject in the preparatory and elementary divisions 
and as a compulsory subject in the intermediate division, where it is 
considered from the educational angle in drawing. 

Teaching of a rounded and cursive Script style which was prescribed 


in the 1923 programmes, for the senior primary division, is no longer 
compulsory. $ 


GREECE 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


I. PLAGE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Two hours.a week are devoted to instruction in handwriting 
in Grades 2, 3 and 4 of the primary school (children of 7, 8 and 9 
years). 

Writing is taught simultaneously with reading in Grade 1. From 
Grade 4, formal instruction in handwriting is not given but exercises 


are still continued. Ow es 3 
Great attention is paid to the teaching of writing in teachers 


colleges. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Teaching in writing proceeds progressively. The child begins 


by learni i then how to write the letters and more 
i BS na saat ore difficult words. A slanting 


easy words until can pass to m y 
style is taught a the Ha part. The teacher is free to adopt the 
method he considers most suitable. The material used consists first 
of slates, then special exercise books, pencils and lastly ink and pens. 
_ Marks are given for writing in the classes where definite instruction 
in this subject is included in the syllabus. 
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GUATEMALA 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Public Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


The formal teaching of handwriting begins in the first grade 
of the primary school, at the age of 7 years. 

Five hours a week are devoted to writing in the 1st grade and 
three hours a week from the 2nd to the 4th grade. The syllabus 
of the 5th and 6th grades include three hours a week initiation to 
good penmanship. 

Two hours a week are devoted to instruction in penmanship in 
the 1st class of normal schools, and 3 hours a week in the first class 
of commercial schools, 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In the 1st grade, writing is part of that branch of education 
entitled “simultaneous reading and writing’. 

The syllabus includes preparatory exercises for writin 
cular style is prescribed, nor any special method, 

The following materials are used : slates, chalk, blackboards 
sandtrays, seeds, pencils, pens, etc., but no brushes. The pupils 
do not use special pens. 


Handwriting is not given a special mark in written work. 


ig. No parti- 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


A few modifications were introduced when the new plan of studies 
for primary and post-primary schools came into force, tending 


towards a better correlation between the teaching of handwriting 
and other school work. 
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HAITI 


From the reply received from the Department of National Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


mo due 5 taught in eight of the ten classes of primary schools 
upi 7 i ji Eh ite 
CHE pils from 6 to 16 years of age, and ending with the Higher 
ee hours a week are devoted to this teaching in the preparatory 
ete (2 years), 2 hours in the elementary division (2 years), one 
di ir in the intermediate division (2 years), and one hour in the senior 
lvision (2 years). 

ee place is naturally given to t 

ining colleges as these aim at a complete training. 


he teaching of handwriting in the 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 
the reading of print. 


Handwriting is taught simultaneously with 


The syllabus provides for preliminary exercises in drawing, 
work, etc., associated with 


Une cutting out, and manual 1 
st lege No particular style of writing is prescribed, but a slanting 
a is usually adopted. 
a he course of study recommends a graduated method agreed 
i by a Commission of Teachers. i i 
g he material used consists of slates, ordinary exercise books or 
peel exercise books, pencils, ink, ordinary 0r special pens. f 
spe ET Roman Catholic schools under the direction of A 
cial ins ion i i thic and incline 
styles), instruction in penmanship (roundhand, gothic anc 1 
III. Recent OR CONTEMPLATED MopIFICATIONS 
troduce unlinked writing, 


ma 1941 attempts were made to in 
hese are still of an exceptional character. 
evolutin®” considered as a means and not as an en 
lution, 
The sentence method of reading has laid down certain su 
Me present tendency is towards legibility, neatness and spee 
ead of artistic designs. 


d, isin continuous 
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HOLLAND 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education, Fine Arts and Science 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is usually taught in ordinary primary schools. Ele- 
mentary lessons in handwriting are given during the first four 


years (6-9 years). In the upper classes, writing is taught occasionally ` 


with a view to improving the style or for practice in roundhand 
and ornamental penmanship. 


Three hours a week are devoted to handwriting in the 1st year, 


2 hours in the 2nd year, 1 hour in the 3rd and 4th years. 

In the upper classes lessons in handwriting are limited to half an 
hour a week. 

Handwriting is taught in training colleges, where writing at 


the blackboard is also prescribed. These courses, moreover, include — 


instruction in the various educational methods of teaching hand- 
writing. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In most schools handwriting and reading are taught separately. 
Some schools, however, use the sentence method whereby both these 
subjects are taught simultaneously. 

Except in isolated cases, pupils are not given preliminary exercises 
to prepare them for writing. There is a textbook of preparatory 
exercises edited by Dr Westerouen van Meeteren, but it is little used. 

Three styles of handwriting are taught in Dutch schools : 


(1) The classic English style (Schuinschri 


: ft), a cursive slanti 
and linked style with thin up strokes and t , SaN 


hick down strokes. 
(2) New English style (Blokschrift), with letters either joined or 


separate ; y this is an upright style, without down strokes and up 
strokes, with more lines than curves (manuscript or script writing). 


(3) “Cord? or “even-stroke” writing (Koordschrift), upright 
linked handwriting, in which letters and connecting lines are of the 
same thickness, without down and up strokes, and with more curves 
than lines. ; 


png ton 


The exercise books used for writing are usually ruled and, in the 
lower classes, pupils write between two lines to help to keep the 
writing regular. The paper in these exercise books should be of 
very good quality. Slates are not used in the teaching of hand- 
writing. In some schools pupils learn to write with pencils during the 
first few weeks ; in others, pens are used. As a general rule, pupils 
must begin as soon as possible to write with a pen. For English 
style handwriting (Schuinschrift), pointed nibs are used ; for script 
writing (Blokschrift) and even-stroke or cord writing (Koordschrift) 
“Redis” nibs with flat round points are used. 

Only in the Montessori schools is handwriting taught according 
to a special method. The other schools are free to choose their 
methods which naturally results in a considerable variety. 


III. Recent OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The history of handwriting shows us that in older times writing 
with the pen was, in fact, an ornamental writing. Reversion to the 
natural method of writing was brought about by the method Welker. 
Cursive writing was introduced into Holland in 1870. Between 
1870 and 1900 there was a movement in favour of a special hand- 
writing style (Stijlschrift) but it was not successful. English hand- 
writing (Schuinschrift) is still the most widespread in the schools. 
Cord or even-stroke writing and manuscript or script writing are 
also practised. The Tazelaar, Matthijsse and Evers method which 
uses this latter is considered as the most modern. There is no reason 
to suppose that modifications in the teaching of handwriting will 
be contemplated in the near future. 
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HONDURAS 


From the reply received from the State Secretariat for Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught from the {st to the 6th grade of the 
primary schools, and in the first year of the secondary schools 
(7-15 years). 

From the 2nd primary school grade, instruction is not given at 
any definite time, but is taught in correlation with other subjects, 
in particular with the mother tongue, and practised in all written 
work. In the first secondary school class (“Science and Letters”), 
two hours a week are devoted to writing. In normal schools, writing 
is part of the grammar course. 

Penmanship is taught in secondary schools and in the first year of 
normal schools. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Writing and reading are taught simultaneously, by means of 
printed texts, in the {st grade of the primary schools. 

There are preliminary exercises such as drawing, modelling and 
other forms of handwork. 

An almost upright style is used in the primary grades, and in the 
secondary classes the Palmer style is adopted. 

No particular method is prescribed in the syllabus. The following 
materials are used : slates, exercise books, pencils, ink, pens and pic- 
tures, etc. In primary schools, no special mark is given for writing, 
but the general neatness of the exercise books is taken into account 
when marking written work. A special mark is given for penmanship 
in secondary schools. 


III. RECENT or CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


Writing, as a special subject, has been discarded in primary 
schools, but particular attention is given to the formation of the 
letters, to neatness and legibility in all written work. 
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HUNGARY 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Religion and Public Education 


J. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught from the first grade of the general school 
(children of 6 years) and is continued for four years. From the fifth 
to the eighth grade, no lessons in handwriting as such are given, but 
all written work is considered as a writing exercise. 

During the Ist year 7 hours a week are devoted to the teaching 
of handwriting ; in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th years, 2 hours a week. 

In normal schools no fixed hours are prescribed for the teaching 
of handwriting, but their syllabus is being revised. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


` 


Lessons in handwriting are given simultaneously with reading 
lessons, but reading begins a week before writing. Preliminary exer- 
cises in free drawing and modelling are first given. These include 
sketches of ordinary objects involving the principal lines of Roman 
capitals: vertical, horizontal, oblique, circles and semi-circles. 
Then the child is allowed to draw with chalk or to model words and 
short easy sentences in simplified capitals. Next he copies the same 
words on transparent paper and finally writes them with and without 
a model. 

The study of small letters which follows that of capitals does 
not require preliminary exercises. The syllabus does not prescribe 
any particular style of writing but lays down the principles to be 
followed. The pupil must write by traction, discarding all unneces- 
sary up and down strokes, flourishes and loops (“even stroke” 
writing). All letter forms must follow the lines of simple print. The 
style is slightly sloping to the right (maximum 10°). But for joining, 
oblique lines slanting about 45° from left to right are used as far as 
possible. For the teaching of handwriting, the syllabus prescribes the 
sentence method recently adapted to the Hungarian language ; 
however, for the time being, until all the teaching staff has a complete 
knowledge of this method, the use of the ‘‘Phonomimetic”’ method is 


permitted. The material used is varied : unlined paper for free draw- 


ing, transparent paper for copying the first models, squared paper 
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for learning the exact building up of the letters, soft pencils and 
crayons, pens with broad nibs in the lower classes, pens with bevelled 
edge nibs for the intermediate and higher grades. Cursive and linked 
writing is done first on unlined paper, then on lined, with varying 
- spaces between the lines. 

Penmanship as a distinct subject has no place in the syllabus, but 
pupils receive marks for well written work. 


III. RECENT or CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The school called “general” is quite new. Itis only a year or two 
ago that it took the place of the primary school of 6-or 8 classes, the 
senior primary school of four classes and the four lower classes 
of the secondary school. The teaching of handwriting, as set forth 


above, is the result of long preparatory work. The new method came 
into force in September 1947. 
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INDIA 


From the replies received from the School Authorities of Ajmer Merwara, Assam, 
Bangalore, Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, Madras and the North West Frontier 
ovince* 


Preliminary Remarks. 


There are no infant schools, properly speaking, in the above 
mentioned provinces, but there are infant classes in the primary 
schools. The entrance age for these classes is from 5 years in Assam, 
Madras and the North West Frontier Province, from 6 years in 
Ajmer-Merwara, Bombay, the Central Provinces and Berar. Primary 
school as a rule consists of four classes after either one or two infant 
classes and is followed by the three or four classes of secondary or 
intermediate school. : 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught from the infant class, in primary classes 
and, quite often, in the secondary classes also, at least in the lower 
grades. Thus in Ajmer-Merwara, Bombay, and the Central Pro- 
vinces, writing is taught from 6 to 14 years of age. In the other 
provinces, formal instruction in this branch ceases at about 11 to 
12 years, In Assam, however, transcription is taught to pupils, even 
above this age. Even in the higher classes of secondary schools, 
writing exercises are combined with other instruction, e.g. essay, 
dictation, translation, substance, etc. Similar instruction is given 
in Madras and the North West Frontier Province. 

Frequently, one lesson daily is devoted to writing in the younger 
classes, then 4, 3 and 2 lessons a week in the other classes. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Writing is usually taught simultaneously with reading of print. 
The North West Frontier Province states, however, that writing 
there begins a little earlier than reading. 


* Replies received before the division of India. 
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Preparatory exercises are prescribed everywhere except in the 
Central Provinces and the North West Frontier Province. These 
exercises consist in tracing with charcoal and chalk, making letters 
with bamboo sticks or with seeds, etc. Bombay mentions the follow- 
ing as typical exercises: 1) drawing straight lines, slanting and curved 
lines, semi-circles, etc. ; 2) drawing letters in sand or in sawdust; 
3) forming letters with a wire, small thin sticks, seeds (Chinchoke), 
pulses, etc ; 4) children stick sand on letters drawn by the teacher 
on cardboard ; 5) children rub the slate pencil on the slate and thus 
prepare a fine white surface on which they are asked to draw the 
letters with their fingers ; 6) drawing letters in the air with a finger. 

With regard to style, this depends of course upon the native 
language of the province in question. Generally, however, an upright 
Style is favoured, usually linked. For instance, in Assam, the pro- 
gramme prescribes an upright style with joined letters for the primary 
school, but in the secondary school model copybooks with slanting 
letters are used. In Bangalore, letters are detached for the Dravidian 
language and linked for Urdu. In Bombay, print script (Deo Nagari) 
is now more favoured than the cursive (Modi) style. 

Generally speaking, it is only in the secondary classes that children. 
begin to write in English. 

The material used for the teaching of writing includes slates, 
pencils, copybooks, etc. Ink comes into use about the third year. 
In Bangalore, nevertheless, ink and pens are not used until the 4th 
class, and sometimes only in the 6th. For native languages small 
sticks (wooden Takhties), then reed pens or even quills are used. 
In writing English ordinary pens are usually used. 

Apart from the copybooks, a special method is rarely prescribed. 
Madras, however, recommends the following method for primary 
schools : 1) Free hand and arm drawing exercises on the blackboard; 
2) training in groves and sandpaper forms to develop the sense of 
touch (suggested by the Montessori method) ; 3) copying printed 
texts ; 4) copying good handwriting from the blackboard ; 5) improv- 
ing the writing through the teacher’s corrections in writing, com- 

" position and dictation exercises. In the high school forms writing 
is not formally taught but emphasis is laid on the importance of 
legibility, rapidity and beauty. With this end in view, exercises 
in transcription are given both in the regional language and in 
English. These exercises are done at home and at school, in ink, 
in prescribed note books. 

The Montessori method is practised in some progressive primary 
schools in Bombay. In all the provinces great importance is attached 
to good writing, and marks are given for written work. In Assam, 
prospective teachers in training colleges are given an idea of the 
various scales of handwriting (such as those of Thorndike and Ayres) 
and of the attempts that have so far been made to judge hand- 
writing on an objective scale. 
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III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The replies contain little information on this subject. Ajmer: | 
Merwara states that neuro-muscular exercises will probably Lo 3 
troduced at the sensorial stage. 
Central Provinces and Berar mention that for ier r 
was only attached to the quality of the writin: 
Ul formed letters). In the revised syllabus an attempt was 
S TR whilst continuing to pay partic ar akoni 
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IRAN 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


I. PLAGE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting. is taught from the first primary grade. Penmanship 
is included in the syllabus of the last three grades of the primary 
school and in the first three classes of the secondary school. Two 
hours a week are devoted to it in the 3rd and 4th primary, and one 
hour a week in the 5th primary and in the secondary school classes. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Writing and the reading of printed texts are taught simultaneously. 
The plan of studies does not prescribe any preliminary exercises 
in preparation for writing. No special style is prescribed, and no 
particular method is provided for in the teaching of handwriting. > 
Penmanship deals exclusively with thick writing and fine writing. 
The materials used include reed pens, black ink, ordinary metal 
pens, ruled exercise books, and sometimes special exercise books 
for practising penmanship. 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


It has been decided to create s 
tribute in developing 
penmanship will be inc 
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IRELAND 


From the reply received from the Department of Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


The teaching of handwriting begins in Standard I of the primary 
school, when the pupils are about 7 years old. In this standard, 
half an hour a day is devoted to handwriting teaching in the Irish 
language. In Standards II and III, eight to ten half hours per week 
are given to instruction in penmanship, half of which is devoted to 
Trish and the other half to English writing. The time given to formal 
penmanship is four to five half hours per week in Standard IV, and 
no formal instruction is given in the higher standards as a rule. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


for wriling. 


The teaching of handwriting is not specifically prescribed in the 
secondary school programme, nor in the’examination papers set 
for the Certificate Examinations. The inspectors find that at this 
stage the pupils’ writing is generally quite satisfactory, due to 
the instruction they have already received in primary schools. 
the majority of secondary schools, instruction is given in “a simple 
standard type of lettering in design” as part of the drawing course 
and questions on the subject are set at the Certificate Examinations. 

Handwriting is one of the subjects studied in training colleges. 


i Writing is taught simultaneously with the reading of print. 
Exercises are given in drawing, modelling, handwork, etc., in 
the infant classes, but are not specifically directed to prepare children 


No special style is prescribed in the programme, and no particular 
method. Joined letters and writing with a slight slant are usual. 
The Irish or Gaelic alphabet is an older and adapted version of 
the Latin alphabet. Both scripts are taught in the same manner. 
Ruled exercise books, pencils, and later pens, are used. Models 


are generally written by the teacher on the blackboard, but head- 


line copy books are sometimes used. 
Marks are given for neatness in written work. 
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ITALY 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught in the five primary schools classes (6-11 
years). No formal instruction is permitted in the infant schools where 
instruction is limited to free drawing exercises in the form of sign- 
posters, and graphic language. In infant schools of the Montessori 
type, children play with portable letters and learn to recognise them. 

The study plans give the teacher freedom of choice in the number 

of hours per week to be devoted to teaching handwriting. This 
may vary between 2 and 6 hours in the two first classes, and does 
not exceed one hour in the following classes. 


IT. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In the first primary class, reading and writing are taught simul- 
taneously. The teaching of writing which corresponds to the gra- 
duated method of reading gives better and more positive results than 
the sentence method. In the other classes, handwriting is a separate 
subject with no connection with reading. 

The present plan of studies prescribes, for health Teasons, the 
use of à vertical style, and includes exercises in print-script, in the 
3rd, 4th and 5th classes, especially for the titles of books, exercise 
books and registers. - ae 

No particular method is officially laid down. The ‘three most 
frequently used methods are : 

(a) The empiric method, which, with no gradation, 
grouping or logical succession, is limited to tran 
board letters or sentences with greater care a 
writing them in the ordinary manner. 


t homographic 
scribing on the black- 
md attention than in 


(b) The analytical method, which proceeds through the easy to the 
difficult, through the simple to the complex, regrouping the letters 
according to homographic principles, passing from small to capital 
letters. 


th 


(c) The historic and synthetic method, which studies the alphabet 
jn its historical evolution, from ideographs to Latin inscriptions 
on stone up to cursive capital and small letter forms. The synthetic 
study of the letter is carried on by taking as a starting point the 
letter in its simplest form as found in Latin stone inscriptions, 
showing how it has been transformed and modified through the 
centuries without losing its original character. The letter is also 
studied in its present-day characteristic forms which are closely 
allied to their common homographic origin. The letters are grouped 
according to form in the following manner : 


(a) letters formed with straight vertical and horizontal lines. 
(b) letters formed with straight oblique lines. 

(c) letters formed with straight and curyed lines. 

(d) letters formed with a circular line. 


Writing exercises are first of all carried out with black pencil, 
then with pen, when the use of this can be made without inconve- 
nience. Slates are rarely used. Many teachers prefer to use, for the 
first exercises, loose sheets of white or slightly tinted paper rather 
‘than exercise books. 

The exercise books most frequently used are those with double 
lines and vertical guiding lines. The choice of pen is left to the pupil. 

The teaching of handwriting in the primary school is not continued 
through any special instruction in penmanship. But this is taught 
jn a few post-primary schools (commercial schools for professional 
training, technical or art schools, etc.) for three years. 

No special mark is as a rule given for handwriting in written work. 
Some teachers add at the foot of the page in language of arithmetic 
a mark for the writing. This induces the pupils to take greater care 
over ‘their writing which should be harmonious, neat, and legible 
whilst keeping its individuality. 


III. Recent OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The most recent modifications introduced into the teaching of 
handwriting are those indicated in the official programmes dated 
February 9, 1945, Besides the cursive style of capital and small 
letters, some instruction in print-seript (stampatello romano) has been 
introduced and the use of this style of writing recommended for 
titles. It is generally ‘considered that instruction in handwriting in 
Italian schools should take account especially of educational, didactic, 
esthetic, social and historic factors. 
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LEBANON 


From the reply received from the Ministry of National Education and Fine Atts 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is usually taught in the last class of the infant 
school (6-7 years), in all classes of the primary school (7-11 years) 
and in the two first classes (11-13 years) of the secondary school. 

One hour a week is devoted to this subject in the infant schools 
and preparatory classes, and half an hour in the other classes. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In principle, handwriting is taught simultaneously with reading. 
Some schools provide for drawing exercises in preparation for 
writing. 

Although the plan of studies does not prescribe any particular 
style, a slanting and linked style is generally preferred for Latin 
writing, and a type of writing called “Rouki” for Arabic writing, 

No method is prescribed, the teacher having freedom of choice 
between the various authorised methods. 
- Slates, special exercise books, ordinary exercise books, pencils, 
ink and special pens are used for the teaching of writing. 

Penmanship is taught during the last two years of the primary 
school, and in the two first years of the secondary school. A special 


mark is sometimes given for penmanship in some written work done 
by the pupils. 


Ill, RECENT or CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


A proposal to reform the teachin 


g of handwriting is now under 
consideration. 
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LUXEMBURG 


From the reply received from the Ministry of National Education 


J. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught from the first primary school year (6 
years). Where infant schools exist, preparatory exercises are given. 

In the first and second years, one hour a week is devoted to the 
teaching of handwriting. In the normal schools handwriting is 
taught for one year and one hour a week is deyoted to it. 


x 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Handwriting is taught simultaneously with the reading of print. 
The official plan of studies does not prescribe preliminary exercises, 
but in some schools the pupils are given preparatory exercises 
in drawing and exercises to develop the flexibility of the fingers and 
wrist. . 

The teacher must use the linked Latin style, but apart from this 
he has freedom of choice as regards the style of handwriting and 
the method of teaching. 

In the first year and during the first two months of the second 
year, slates and slate pencils are almost exclusively used. Towards 
the end of the first year and the beginning of the second, practice 
with ink is given. Special pens with broad or flat nibs are used almost 
everywhere. To begin with, pupils use double ruled exercise books ; 
in the third year they turn to single lined, or to square ruled exercise 
books which are becoming more and more generally used. 

Penmanship is not taught as a separate subject, but a special 
mark is given for handwriting in written work. 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The new plan of studies which came into force in January 1947, 
abolishes lessons in penmanship and leaves the teachers free to in- 
troduce children to writing in the way they consider best and to 
gradually improve their style throughout the whole school period. 


TAOD 


NEW ZEALAND 


From the reply received from the Education Department 


J. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


In the preparatory division providing for children from .5 to 
6 years, print-script in chalk, crayon or pencil is taught. Two and 
a half hours a week are deyoted to this teaching, including in the 
latter part of the second year free-arm drill with a view to the 
teaching of a cursive form of handwriting in the primary school 
(standard classes). \ 

In the primary school handwriting is taught in Standards I and II 
for a period of two-hours a week, and in Standards III and IV for a 
period of one hour a week. In the two senior classes (12 to 13 years) 
short lessons of half an hour a week are given as required. 

In most secondary schools handwriting is not formally taught, 
unless required for a specific purpose, e.g. commercial practice. 

Writing is not a subject of special study in training colleges 
but methods of teaching the subject at the various stages in the pri- 
mary school are studied. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS ! 


In the preparatory division, pupils begin by copying words 
written on the blackboard by the teacher during the reading lesson. 
The first two reading books used are in script print and not ordinary 
print, to render the simultaneous teaching of reading and writing 
easier. 

The Syllabus of Instruction for Public Schools includes amongst 
the appendices a whole series of suggestions for the teaching of hand- 
writing. Some schools prefer however to use the Palmer system. In 
the Syllabus, teachers are advised to adopt print-script writing, 
making the transition to free cursiye writing in Standard I, Exercises 
carefully graduated for position and flexibility of the arm, hand and 
fingers are recommended, both for print-script and for cursive : 
writing. For print-script these include : 


than to speed. From 
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(a) Exercises on the blackboard using chalk: free-arm drill on 
the formation of vertical strokes and circles to develop rhythm of 
movement and co-ordination of hand and eye, such movements to 
be made to the accompaniment of music from the piano or gramo- 
phone, to the chanting of nursery-rhymes or to counting. The 
child/should stand almost at arm’s length from the blackboard and 
make the movements several times in the air before letting the 
chalk touch the board. After these preliminary exercises, he learns 
to shape letters, then words, and finally short sentences. His first 
impression of the correct forms of letters should be acquired by 
tracing with his fingers the shape of the letters cut out of fine sand- 
paper or of letters embossed and indented. 


(b) At desk: Correct posture drill for the ‘correct position of 
the body, arm, hand and fingers ; muscular-movement drill without 
pencil or paper (with closed fist, then with half-closed fingers), 
securing rhythmic action by counting, chanting or by the accom- 
paniment of suitable gramophone music ; pencil drill (exercise books 
are recommended in preference to slates); letter and word drill; 
sentence-writing. 

For the transition from print-script to cursive writing, great 
importance is attached to penmanship drill on the basic exercises, 
which form the foundation of muscular-movement writing. They 
consist of push-pull motion exercises and many oval drills. Lessons 
ia the use of pen and ink may be given in the last term of Standard I 
of the primary school, so that the pen should be used in all writing 
jessons in Standard IJ. The penholder should be light and slightly 
thicker at the base or nibend. The nib should be of medium thickness 
in the lower standards, but may be broader in the senior standards, 
giving more strength and character to the writing. 

For cursive writing a slightly inclined slope is recommended, 
about 70 degrees with looped letters more or less simplified. When 
all the cursive forms have been taught, print-script should be dis- 
continued for ordinary written work, retaining it however for 
headings, plans, mapping, notices, posters, time-tables, addresses, 
etc. Occasional lessons in script writing should still be given so that 
a good standard of printing may be maintained. : 

Pupils are expected to develop a style of writing based solely on 


the muscular moyement of the arm and with a minimum of finger 


movement. 


‘Marks are not usually given for neatness in handwriting in general 
school work, apart from the marks awarded to writing as a subject 
in eriodical surveys of the work by teachers. 

“In the lower standards more attention should be paid to quality 
Standard V speed drills should be introduced, 


and a monthly test recorded on a chart by each pupil. 
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III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The present Syllabus has been in use in the schools since 1929 
and is undergoing complete revision. 

The teaching of handwriting has been entrusted to a special 
committee consisting of two inspectors of schools, an infant mistress 
and a headmaster of an intermediate school, selected for their interest 
and ability in the teaching of the subject. They will examine the 
present syllabus and recommend any changes that seem desirable. 


fi 
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NICARAGUA 


From the reply received from the Secretariat of Public Education 


J. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting and reading are taught simultaneously in the infant 
schools, but the first formal instruction is given in the first primary 
school class, for 6 hours a week. Instruction in handwriting continues 
throughout the six years of the primary schools. Writing is also 
included in the syllabus of normal schools. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


The plan of studies does not prescribe any preliminary exercises 
for writing. At the beginning, writing and reading are taught simul- 
taneously. Printed texts and models written by the teacher on the 
blackboard or on the pupils’ sheets of paper are used. 
= Teachers have freedom of choice as to the style of writing and 
method they find most appropriate. Preference is usually given to 
the Palmer system (American). 

Pupils use slates in the first classes, then paper and pencils, and 


later pens and ink. 


III. Recent OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The present primary school syllabus dates from 1940. No modifi- 
cation is contemplated for the moment. 
The plan of studies leaves considerable freedom of choice to 
the teachers and enables them to use their own initiative, taking 
into account the possibilities and needs of the environment. 
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NORWAY 


From the reply received from the Department of Education and Religion, 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught in the first five grades (7 to 12 years) of the 
seven-year primary school, for two hours per week in the first three 
grades and for 1 hour per week in the two following grades. 

In the first two classes of the ordinary secondary school (14 to 16 
years) and in the first year of the training college course, one hour 
per week is set aside for writing. 

There is no special instruction in penmanship, as such. The 
time allotted to writing in the syllabus becomes more and more part 
of the teaching of other subjects, so that the child may improve his 
handwriting whilst continuing his ordinary written work. ; 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Writing is taught simultaneously with reading. 

Certain muscular exercises for training the fingers and the arm 
are prescribed in the plan of studies. The other preliminary exercises 
mentionned in the question form part of the elementary instruction 
given in drawing. ; 

The teaching of writing is actually in a stage of transition. The 
old form of slanting handwriting with letters joined will be replaced 
by more modern forms, iy ns 

No specialmethod for the teaching of writing is prescribed in the 
plan of studies. eg 

The material used consists of ordinary exercise books, sheets 
of paper, chalk, pencils, special pens, ink, brushes, etc. Some schools 
use copybooks; others exercise books with simple lines but no 
models; others still, unlined exercise books. The pupils in the 
secondary schools usually use pointed nibs. 

Order marks are given for written work. 

In training colleges, the handwriting syllabus includes the study 
of different types of writing—printed characters, formskrift (print 
script), slanting writing, decorative writing and writing on the 
blackboard—as well as the hygiene of writing and muscular exercises.: 


gE 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


Research work is being undertaken with a view to reforming the 
teaching of writing. Further development of preliminary exercises 
is contemplated and also the adoption of an upright writing based on 
medico-pedagogical experiments, beginning with unjoined letters and 
gradually changing to a cursive style. Probably the formskrift, a 
type of print-script writing resembling English print-script writing, 
will be the style adopted. 
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PANAMA 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING oF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught in the 6 grades of primary schools : 2 hours 
a week are devoted to it in the 2nd and 3rd grades and one hour 
a week in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades. 

Tt is not, however, included in the syllabus of infant schools nor 
in that of secondary and normal schools. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In the first class of primary schools, writing and reading are 
taught simultaneously. Printed texts are not used until the child 
has mastered the sounds or the letters, according to the method 
used, whether analytic, combined or ideo-visual. 

The plan of studies does not prescribe any preparatory exercises 
for writing. Nevertheless, in the infant schools the child is given 
exercises for dexterity of the hand muscles. | 

The plan of studies recommends a slanting English style. 

The teaching of handwriting is not uniform. Various methods 
are FR amongst others the Palmer system, principally in private - 
schools, ) 

For writing, the pupils use paper, exercise books, pencils, ordinary 
pens and ink. NOTAIRES, 

Penmanship is taught in the 6th grade of the primary school 


only, In all the other classes a special mark is given for letter forms — 


and neatness. 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


There have been some changes in the style and slant of hand- 
writing and in the shapes of capital letters. 
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PERU 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Public Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Children are instructed in the principles of handwriting in the 
“transition classes” (6-7 years), corresponding to the preparatory 
grade of primary instruction in Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, etc. 

The time-tables of the various classes and schools vary according 
to the occupation of the inhabitants and the season. In nearly every 
school in Peru, however, the teaching of handwriting is carried on 
together with reading in the transition classes, one lesson of 25 to 
30 minutes, preferably in the morning, being devoted to it. 

In the first two classes of primary schools (7-9 years), various 
subjects are grouped together, and the mother tongue and writing 
are used as a continual means of expression in “work units”. It is, 
however, recommended that 2 hours a week, preferably between 
3 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon, be devoted to formal writing 


exercises. 
In the 3rd and 4th classes (9-11 years), writing continues to be 
closely associated with the study of the mother tongue, but 2 hours 
riting exercises. 


are usually given to formal w. 
the syllabus is spilt up 


In the 5th and 6th classes (11-13 years), f 
2 hours of writing a week. 


info various subjects and includes g 
The secondary school syllabus does not prescribe any specific 
lessons in handwriting, but recommends that in composition lessons, 
etc. writing should be legible, neat and as beautiful as possible. 
Handwriting is not included in the curriculum of the normal 
schools, but comes within the courses devoted to special methods. 
Penmanship is taught in the commercial schools. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


of reading and writing is predominant 
as recently given to experiment with 
ding” devised by a primary school 
z, advocating the teaching of writing 


The simultaneous teaching 
in Peru. But authorisation w 
the “Peruvian method of rea 
teacher, Don Desiderio Vasque 
separately from reading. 
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The plan of studies, called “‘plan of activities” in transition classes, 
divides the training period in reading and writing into three stages : 
(1) preparatory ; (2) initiation into reading and writing ; (3) the use 
of the book. The preparatory stage consists of preliminary exercises 
(drawing, modelling, handwork, muscular exercises, etc.). In some 
educational experimental institutions in the country, there has recent- 
ly been a tendency to do away with the preliminary exercises in 
favour of beginning at once with the direct writing of words. 

The plan of studies does not prescribe any particular style of writ- 
ing, the whole plan being based on respect for the individuality of 
the child. The “Palmer method” was, however, introduced in 1912— 
called alse “method of muscular movements”, Dr. Elías Ponce Rodrí- 
guez has systematically arranged this method into a series of five 
exercise books. A short time ago, Dr. Nicanor Rivera Caceres pre- 
pared copy books tending towards the adoption of a type of letter 
form combining certain characteristics of both upright and slanting 
writing. 

The plan of studies is based on freedom of initiative for the teacher 
and does not lay down any method. In the transition classes of 
the Montessori infant schools, such as the “Nido” of Miraflores, 
preference is given to the Montessori method, but almost all the 


schools in the country have adopted the functional method (gene- 
radora) which resembles the sentence method. 


The materials used consist of blackboards, 
green boards, and white or coloured chalk. Sand 
Individual exercises are done on sheets of pape 
using soft pencils. Ink is not used until the si 
brushes are sometimes used in making decorati 
paper. Handwriting models are no longer used. 

Penmanship is not included in the plan of studies, but is taught 
in commercial schodls. Penmanship is an art, and does not come 
within the framework of primary education. In practice, however, 
decorative writing exercises are given in the 5th and 6th classes. 


or sometimes dark 
trays are also used. 
T, preferably plain, 
econd year. Paint 
ve designs on news- 


III. Recent OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


Handwriting is one of the main subjects on the agenda of a Natio- 
nal Education Congress convened by the Government. It is intended 
to determine the style of writing best suited to Peruvian schools, 
on the basis of the various styles in use at the present time. 
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PORTUGAL 
From the reply received from the Ministry of National Education 
I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE ‘TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 
1 grades of the primary school, i.e. to 


Two hours a week are devoted 
the 2nd and 3rd, and 45 minutes 


Handwriting is taught in al 
children from 7 to 12 years of age. 
to it in the 1st grade, 90 minutes in 
in the 4th. 

Handwriting is one of the subje 
normal schools, j 


cts included in the syllabus of 


4 
II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


multaneously with the reading of print. 
Preliminary exercises are provided to prepare the child for writing. 
No particular style is prescribed, nor any special method. 

The materjal used consists of slates, exercise books, pencils, pens 


and ink. 


Handwriting is taught si 
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ROUMANIA 


From the reply received from the Ministry of National Education 


I. PLAGE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is not taught in the infant schools. In the primary 
schools, it is taught in all classes. During the first four grades (7-11 
years) writing is a special subject and the following periods are al- 
lotted to it weekly: first grade, 1 hour of “good handwriting” and 
6 hours of writing-reading ; following three grades: 1 hour “good 
handwriting’. In the senior primary school (5th to 7th grades— 
11-14 years), a course for improving the handwriting is given. 

In the secondary (academic) school, penmanship is taught to 
the pupils in the first two classes of the lower division (11-13 years) 
for one hour a week. Writing is also taught in the normal schools. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In the ist grade of the primar school, iti in 
of print are tant MED NOÉ Ana feang 

Manual exercises preparing the child for writing are only provided 
in the 1st year. j 

The plan of studies for the primary school prescribes the “rapid” 
style of writing. i 

The syllabus of courses in penmanship in the secondary (academic) 
schools provides for instruction in rapid, cursive and roundhand 
styles. ; ‘ (isto 

In the vocational schools, students use lettering or “linear design” 
style for their written work in drawing construction. The first three 
lessons in the course of “‘drawing-geography’’, in the 1st and 5th 
study years, are devoted to the teaching of linear design writing. 

In the primary schools, writing is taught according to the American 
Palmer method. The material used consists of exercise books and 
pencils (there is a decided tendency to discard slates and chalk). 
Writing with ink is taught at the end of the school year. Special 
pens are not used. 

In the teaching of “rapid” and “dictando” writing in the secondary 
schools, ordinary exercise books are used, with horizontal lines, and 


Tose 


for roundhand, special exercise books with faint horizontal ruling. 

Writing is done with ink and special pens. À MS 
No special marks are given for handwriting in the primary schools, 

ni but neatness of handwriting is taken into account in all written 
work. On the other hand, a special mark (from 1-10) is given in the 


secondary schools for penmanship. i k 
) nee 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


“even-stroke’ style was substituted in primary 
andwriting formerly taught. It is thought | 
ed to the natural aptitudes 


From 1945, a rapid 
schools for the cursive hand 
that this style of writing is better adapt 
= of the child and is easier to learn. 
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SALVADOR , 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Culture 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 
Handwriting is taught in all grades of the primary school (7 to 
12 years). Itis not taught in the secondary nor in the normal schools. 
The number of hours devoted to this study varies between 6 and 
3 per week, according to grade. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Handwriting is taught simultaneously with reading. 

The plan of studies does not provide for any preliminary writing 
exercises. No particular style is prescribed, but preference is given 
to an upright style. No special method is prescribed. 

The material used consists of slates, ruled exercise books, pencils 
ink and ordinary pens. : 

Lessons in handwriting do not include penmanship, which is 
taught in the upper classes of the primary and the first two classes 
of secondary schools, and preferably in commercial schools. 


Bs 
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SIAM 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught in all classes from kindergarten up to 


the Matayom 3 Class, i.e. from 3 to about 14 years. 
Good handwriting is encouraged put not taught as a special lesson 


in normal schools. 
The time allotted to the teaching of writing in the various classes 
varies between 3 and 2 hours a week in the higher classes and is 


usually about 3 hours in the kindergarten classes. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


taught simultaneously. Exercises in 
etc., are prescribed to prepare 
the kindergarten. The plan of 
ch is connected and 
No special method 
but children are 
ight habits by 


Writing and reading are 
drawing, modelling, cutting out, 
children for writing, especially in 
studies imposes a fixed type of handwriting whi 
perpendicular or slightly inclined to the right. 
is prescribed. Copybooks are sometimes used, 
generally taught to attain perfection and form T 
trying to imitate the writing of teachers. 

The materials used include slates, 
pens, ink, pencils, etc. The Siamese d 
materials are the same as those used in schoo 


exercise-books, copybooks, 
o not use brushes, so these 
Js of Western countries. 


' 
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SWEDEN 


From the reply received from the Royal Directorate of Schools _ 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught in all classes of communal and primary 
schools (children of 7 to 14 years). It is also taught in the first 
two years of secondary schools (11 and 12 years). In the communal 
and private infant schools (kindergartens), preliminary exercises 
in forming letters are given. i 

Handwriting is given together with instruction in the mother 
tongue in the communal schools. The number of hours devoted to 
this subject varies from 4 to 5 per week. But in the beginning much 
of this time is given exclusively to instruction in handwriting. The 
five-year secondary schools provide one hour a week for writing 
during the first two years. 

Writing is a special subject in the training colleges and the cer- 
tificate includes a mark for writing. ` 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


First lessons in writing begin somewhat later than those in reading. : 
It is, however, recommended that writing and reading shall be taught > 


simultaneously as far as possible. yi 
The syllabus provides for rhythmic exercises for writing. The 


movements, position of the pencil and of the hand during writing 
are demonstrated by the teacher, either in the children’s exercise 
books or on the blackboard. L 

No general regulation as to the letter forms or style of writing” 
is laid down. Several methods consisting of different styles of letters 
are approved. Writing is usually slanting forward and connected. 

Slates are no longer used to-day. In the first stage, special exercise 
books are used and writing courses, which must he officially re- 
cognised. Pupils use pencils to begin with but change as soon as. 
possible to writing with ink. 

There are no special courses for improvement in writing. In the 
higher classes, however, penmanship is often taught in correlation 
with drawing. Communal school marks, as well as the certificate M 
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at the end of studies, include a special mark for writing. The same 
applies to certificates given by the secondary schools, eyen when 
writing is not included as a special subject. On the other hand, 
it is very exceptional for a handwriting mark to be given for the 


general written work. 
III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 
riting has long been under discussion. No 


een suggested, but new methods, 
blished and fairly widely adopted. 


The teaching of handw 
important reform has as yet b 
Officially recognised, have been pu 
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SWITZERLAND 


From the replies received from the Departments of Public Instruction of the Cantons of 
Basle, Berne, Geneva, Valais, Vaud and Zurich, and from the pamphlet by Walter 
Greuter: Die Schrifterneuerung in der Schweiz 


J. PLAGE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Except in the cantons of Basle and Geneva, where the first intro- 
duction to handwriting takes place in the infant schools with children 
from 5 to 6 years, formal instruction in writing begins in the 1st class 
of the primary schools (children of 7 years) and continues generally 
until the eight school year, which corresponds to the 2nd, 3rd or 4th 
intermediate grade according to canton. In Geneva, such lessons 
stop at the 7th primary class (12-13 years). : 

The teaching of writing is, in the lower grades, closely linked with 
the teaching of the mother tongue : it is generally taught in the first 
grade for 6 hours a week, the division of time being left to the tea- 
cher’s discretion. From the second grade, the time devoted to writing 
varies between 3 hours and 1 hour a week (half an hour only in the 
3rd and 4th grades, in the canton of Geneva). 


Except in the canton of Zurich, writing is included in the syllabus 
of normal schools. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Almost everywhere, the introduction to writing is simultaneous 
with that of reading, or follows very soon after the latter. An excep- 
tion is made in the cantons of Zurich and Valais where, in most 
schools, the two subjects are taught separately. 

The early stages of learning to write are generally accompanied 
by preparatory exercises in handwork: cutting out, pasting (light- 
ness, precision, good taste) ; modelling (flexibility, careful fingering); 
painting and drawing (lightness, precision, good taste) ; sensory 
exercises of touch, sight (observation of forms); muscular exercises 
for the fingers, wrist, forearm (flexibility, position). In this latter 
phase, the game element plays an essential part. 9 

The methods used to-day in Switzerland are almost exclusively 
based on the method of Professor Paul Hulliger of Basle. This method ` 
was introduced into most of the German Swiss cantons in 1929. The 
Hulliger handwriting is progressive, based on biogenetic laws. 
In agreement with modern psychologists, Paul Hulliger believes 

that the child begins by using simple elements and only slowly 
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completed and is dealt with in the new instructions (Vorlage für die 
Endschrift im Schreibenunterricht) issued in 1946. This style, with 
very simple letter forms directly deriving from Roman capitals, 
is based above all on alternate rhythmic movements of the fingers 
and enables speed and regularity to be attained with a minimum 
expenditure of energy. This system is also used in Zurich from the 
Ath primary grade. $ 
In the canton of Geneva, the children learn to write by using the 
characters of script writing. These are given as a starting point, but 
the method of teaching consists throughout the school period, in 
developing with each child the best personal writing of which he 
is capable. In effect, writing is considered as a means of expression 
which is too dependent on the peculiar characteristics of each 
individual to make it possible to impose the same style of writing on 
all. The children write in an upright style in the infant schools and 
during the first five primary years. Then they adopt a slanting style. 
by simply changing the position of the exercise book ; at this stage 
the right arm, instead of getting farther from the body when traci [CI 
a line of writing, pivots on the elbow joint. Writing becomes easier 
and more rapid. The principles of this method are indicated in the _ 
book by R. Dottrens, entitled “Petite méthode’ pour l'écriture script’ 
In Geneva, the passage from a writing with the letters separated 
to one with the letters joined has not been solved systematicall 
Children who feel the need to do so, are allowed during the last years 
of compulsory schooling (14 to 15 years) to link their writing as they 
deem fit. 4 1 Fee 
In all cantons, the study plans lay emphasis on the important 
of a simple style of writing which is easy to read and fluent. T 
pupil should not consider writing as an end in itself, but as a 
to an end. Writing must serve the spoken word: for this 
written work should be as clear and neat as possible. A s 
mark for good appearance is usually given for written work. 
Decorative writing is not taught in all schools. When it is taugh 
it is generally in the 8th year. | i tidy 
In Geneva, where teachers are trained at the University, pesca 


ching of handwriting is studied from the psychological, POSE al A 
al 


pedagogical and methodological points of view, with practic 
exercises. | 


III. RECENT on CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


The education authorities have been engrossed in the reform 
of handwriting for the last thirty years, and many improvements 
haye been made lately for bringing in some reform in the teaching 
and in unifying the various styles of writing. In the canto: 
Berne and Basle, new programmes of study came into force last 


the handwriting textbook fon the schools of the cant 

from 1945. (R. Buxcel: Méthode d'écriture pour 

de Vaud). With a view to spee ing up this unification the Swiss 

Society of Businessmen published 1945, a pamphlet dealing wi h 

t the historic evolution of handwriting in Switzerland and containin 

| guidance for reforming the teaching ofh ndwri 

Die Schrifterneuerung in der Schweiz). This publi ation contemp 
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training of handwriting teachers for intermediate and normal schools, 
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i.e. to children from 6 to 11 years of age. Three hours a week are ra 


SYRIA 


From the reply received from the Ministry of Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING of HANDWRITING 


Arabic handwriting is taught in all classes of the primary school, 


devoted to it during the first year, then one hour a week. 


In the first year of normal schools for primary teachers, two hours 
a week are devoted to instruction in Arabic writing. Ps 


Il. PROGRAMMES AND MErxops 


Upright and unlinked handwriting is prescribed at the outset. 
The Montessori method is used and there is a special method for _ 
Arabic writing. j" 

The materjal used in the teaching of writing includes slates 


e 3 > L D special 
exercise books, pencils, special pens, ink, and reed pens. y Au 


Use 


TURKEY 


From the reply received trom the Ministry of Education 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting forms part of instruction in the mother tongue 
which is given in all classes of the primary schools (children from 
7-12 years) and 10 hours a week are deyoted to it. 

In addition, one hour a week is allotted to handwriting in the 
first class of secondary schools (children of 13 years). 

Place is also given to the teaching of writing in the first two classes 
of the normal schools as well as in the first classes of specialised 
village institutes for the training of rural teachers. Special short 
courses on the teaching of handwriting are also organised. 


II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


taught simultaneously from 
ded by preparatory exercises 


cardboard, wood, etc.). 
of writing and 


Writing and reading of print are 
the first grade of primary schools, prece 
in drawing, modelling, cutting out (paper, 

The plan of studies prescribes a specific type 
gives preference to the “Giitterlin” method. 

The material used consists of slates, pencils, special pens, paint 
brushes, etc. ; i 

Special instruction i or which the drawing lesson 
is also used, is given in t f the primary and in the third 
class of the secondary SC 


n penmanship fi 
he last classes 0 
hools. 


CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


1936, and have resulted in 
as set forth above. No 


III. RECENT OR 


troduced in 1 
handwriting 
or the moment. 


New methods were inti 
the present plan of teaching 
new suggestions are envisaged f 

IV. SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 

The Gazi Institute at Ankara trains specialists for the teaching 
of drawing and handicrafts; the art of handwriting is included 
in this instruction. These teac 4 be able to hold courses for 
$ A districts of the country. 


instruction in handwriting in the various 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


From information received from the Education Departments of the Cape of Good Hope, 

Natal, The Orange Free State and Transvaal, and from the Teachers’ College in 

Johannesburg, and transmitted by the National Bureau of Educational and Social 
Research, Union Department of Education 


I. PLAGE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING or HANDWRITING 


In all the provinces of the Union of South Africa the teaching 
of handwriting begins in the infant classes (grades or substandards) 
between the ages of 6 and 7 years, and continues up to Standard IV 
in the primary school in the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, to Stan- 
dard V in the Transvaal, and up to the end of the primary school 
period (Standard V1) in the Orange Free State. 

One daily period is usually devoted to writing in the lower classes. 


This time is reduced to 4 then to 3, 2 and 1 weekly periods in the 
other classes. 


No formal instruction in handwritin 
schools, but it is usually prescribed in 
in the Junior Department, that is to 
teach in junior schools or grades. 


g is provided for in secondary 
Teacher's Colleges particularly — 
say, for students training to 


IT. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In all the provinces instruction in handwriting is given simul- 
taneously with the reading of print. Preliminary exercises in drawing 
and various forms of handwork are generally prescribed to prepare 
children for writing. 

The syllabus in all cases recommends print-script in the initial 
stages, the transition to cursive style taking place from the second 
or third years of the primary school. In the Cape of Good Hope, 
schools are free to continue script writing if preferred. If cursive 
writing is adopted, it must not be later than Standard II of the 
primary school. 

No particular method is prescribed for the teaching of hand- 
writing, but the syllabus contains suggestions and instructions for 
the teacher. In 1942, the Transvaal Education Department drew up 
a Suggested Syllabus for Handwriting (Grades to Standard V). 
The Orange Free State Education Department published in 1938 
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a Memorandum on Writing intended as a guide to teachers. In Natal 
the Marion Richardson method is finding increasing favour at present. 

When instruction in handwriting is provided for in Teachers’ 
Colleges, emphasis is laid on the importance of good writing, on the 
preparation for teaching handwriting and on the study of the princi- 
pe ant ss Sid of script and cursive writing. Students in some 

eachers Colleges have an 0 ortunity of s vi ri 
Lea tite pp y of studying the Marion 

With regard to material, the Orange Free State and the Teachers’ 
College at Johannesburg give the most information on the subject 
We mention them as examples. À 

The Orange Free State uses in the infant classes (substandards) : 
crayons, paint brushes and pencils; in Standard I (first class of the 
primary school), pencils, and from Standard II ink and special pens 
The use of slates is discouraged. Copybooks are sometimes used but 
mostly ordinary exercise books are used, ruled square in the ‘sub- 
standards, Irish ruled in Standards I and II, double small in Standard 
JII, and feint and margin from Standard IV upward. 

The Teachers’ College in Johannesburg states that the materials. 
used to begin with are sandtrays and sticks, drawing paper and 
crayons, poards and coloured chalks, then plain unlined paper and 
soft pencils. Later on, «feint”, “quad” or “Irish”, ruled paper is 
used. Ink is frequently introduced at the end of Standard I, i.e. 
with children about 8-9 years of age. Penholders have cork or rubber 
grips. Broad to medium nibs are specified. 

Marks are given for neatness of handwriting in written exercises in 
most provinces. Natal adds that this is not usually continued after 


{he sixth school year. 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


e modifications have been introduced into the teaching of 
handwriting they are generally of recent date. In the Orange Free 
State, script writing was adopted about ten years ago. In the Trans- 
vaal, the Suggested Syllabus for Handwriting dates from 1942. 


Wher 


TV. SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 


The follows Rien: come from the Teachers’ College at 


Johannesburg : “bis f 3 
In one junior school in Johannesburg cursive writing is taught 
and the results are most satisfactory in 


right from the beginning, 
neatness, style and speed. When children from this school reached 
‘high school their pooks were oustanding. 


Writing with a slight slope is more graceful and is done with 
greater ease and rapidity. Perfectly upright writing is difficult to 
produce and there is always a tendency to allow it to degenerate 
into a slope to the left, a style far from graceful. ; 
__A school experimenting with Marion Richardson 
this tendency very strong. ony 
_ Where the joining of script has been delayed too long the resu 
have been very disappointing, the writing of senior pupils being 
very childish standard. 3 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


From the replies received from the Ministry of Education of England and W 


ales, and 
from the Scottish Education Department 


I. PLACE GIVEN TO THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is taught in all classes of the infant schools (5-7 
years), and in the primary schools (England 7-11 years, Scotland 
7-12 years). Lessons in writing are sometimes given in secondary 
schools to educationally sub-normal pupils. 

The number of hours devoted to s 
writing is not prescribed. In Engl 
a day in the younger classes, and 
older primary classes. 

His Majesty's Inspectors of Schools (Scotland 
a memorandum on the teaching of h 
ations given in the memorandum 
expressed therein are in line with 
regards the amount of time 
writing, they are of opinion 
duration of which will depend 


pecific instruction in hand- 
and, there is generally one period 
one or two periods a week in the 


) have drawn up 
andwriting. The recommend- 
are not mandatory but the views 
enlightened current practice. As 
to be given to formal instruction in 
that after the preliminary phase, the 


upon the pre-school experience of the 
children, and to which no hard and fast time-table is given, 1% hrs. 
per week should be allotted to handwriting (script). This should be 
split up into short lessons of not more than 20 minutes’ duration. In 
the primary schools, where the pupils change from script to cursive 
writing, the memorandum Tecommends that one hour per week 
should be devoted to the Systematic teaching of writing, either in 
two periods of 30minutes, 


or three periods of 20 minutes. This time 
may be reduced to half-an-hour a week j 


if the pupil has mastered both cursive and ink writing. In the 5th 
primary grade, it may not be necessary to 


the time-table for instruction in writing, 


to devote too much time to writing lessons as such. 

In training colleges, lessons‘ are sometimes given to students 
who are bad writers. In addition, all students are usually given 
practice in writing on the blackboard, 

In methods courses some attention is paid to the pedagogy of 
writing. 
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II. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


Instruction in handwriting and reading is given simultaneously 
as a rule. In order to facilitate this simultaneous teaching of reading 
and writing, script is recommended for use in the infant schools in 
Scotland. 

Nothing is definitely prescribed, but exercises in drawing, modell- 
ing, and handwork are usually given as an informal approach to 
writing itself, or to writing, drawing and handwork. The form which 
these preliminary exercises should take is left to the discretion of 
the individual schools. ; 

No particular style of writing is demanded either on a national 
or a regional basis; but uniformityis, naturally, sought within each 
particular school. HAS 

In Scotland, the change from script to cursive or to a slanting : 
script takes place usually in the 1st primary grade, but should 
not be made with any child until his reading is reasonably secure. 
Writing in ink generally begins in the course of the 3rd grade. 

With regard to material, Scotland points out that the shortage — 
of paper has led to an increased use of slates, which had normally _ 
been abolished. In the infant schools a start is made at the black- 2 
board with exercises in chalk, then on paper, first with crayons, 
then with ordinary pencils, Sometimes the first stages of writing ) 
take the form of making letters in sand-trays. à 

In the primary division, paper and pencils are first used, then … 
paper and pens. The practice of using copy-books is much less » 
common in recent years. yaks 

In Scotland, marks are generally given for neatness and for 
quality of penmanship in exercises such as dictation, composition 
and arithmetic. In England, the practice varies from school to 
school. 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 
The report on Primary Education submitted to the Secretary of fist EN 
State by the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland, which was 
published in 1946, contains observations on the teaching of writing. *! 
The use of script is considered advisable for beginners as being 
not only easy but legible, and as it enables the child to write the 
same letter forms as he reads. Considering that a writing lesson — 
should be in the first place a drawing lesson, the Advisory Council 
recommends that :— 


(1) The pencil should be big and reasonably soft, and the letters w 
themselves should be big, both because it is more natural for the 
child to make them big and because the shapes can be more accur- 
ately learnt in this way. 


eo 


(2) The detailed forms of the letters should be taken from a 
good model, about which an experienced art master might be asked 
to advise. 


(3) Reduction in size should come gradually and in association 
with the first efforts at alignment. 


(4) Attention should be given to the artistic effect of a whole 
page, by consideration of the space between the letters of a word, 
the spaces between the words, the neat filling of a line, margins at 
- sides and top and bottom, and the placing of headings. 

The change from script to cursive has not yet .been sufficiently 
studied for any definite pronouncement to be made: on this subject. 

: The report states, however, that this change should not be made 
either too early or too suddenly. A rounded and reasonably upright 
style is deemed preferable, this being easily derivable from script 
without unnecessary hairstrokes ; there is no necessity to join all 
the letters in a word. This style, it is stated, has the most advantages 
from an artistic point of view, and from neatness, legibility and 

speed. 

In addition, the report states that at the end of the primary 
‘school the handwriting is usually quite good, but that it has a 
tendency to deteriorate in secondary divisions. This is attributed 
not to the discontinuance of definite instruction in writing in se- 

. condary schools, but to the fact that too much emphasis in the 
primary schools has been laid on quality and not enough on speed 
The pupil has insufficient training in writing rapidly. There is 
therefore an increasing tendency to attempt to develop fluency in 
the primary school. 


i UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


From the reply received from the U.S. Office of Education 


Preliminary Statement. } \ 
Ye In collecting the following en the Office of Education turned to 
Miss Gertrude Toomey, President of the National Association 0! 
Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Miss Toomey points out that it is most difficult to answer a qu 
tionnaire relating to educational beliefs and practices in any 
‘education for the entire United States. Since each of the 48 and 
| the federal union has its own standards and requir mé 
since cities and towns within the States are free 0 
‘standards: according to their own needs and fa 
no on the teaching of handwriting in the Ur 
be accurate. The answers are, therefore, derived from T W 
from. published articles, and from expressed opinions of ex 
_the handwriting field. 


I. PLACE GIVEN ro THE TEACHING OF Haxowaim 


; Little or no instruction in handwriting is offered at 
school level (ages 4-6). Emphasis is placed on building co 
-of the large muscles through large thythmic m 
exercises that aid in establishing muscular co-o inatio 
REARS motion are encouraged but not emphasized, 
At the primary (ages 7-9) and elementary (age: 
level, handwriting instruction in the United $ States usu 
in one of the following categories: (1) 7 part of the lang: 
» program; (2) lessons scheduled to provide knowledge of and 
JA executing letter forms as needs arise ; (3) scheduled 
» following a planned outline of lessons for handwritin 
At the junior high school (ages 12- -15) level, accep 
-follows one of three plans : (1): scheduled classes for all; 
. instruction ; (3). refresher classes for those preparing for 
a elds. } 
A At the senior high school ae de level, hang 


fields. 
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With regard to Teachers’ Colleges, although many of them require 
attainment of legible handwriting for teacher certification, few 
give training for handwriting instruction. In Massachusetts, for 
instance, in four of the six Teachers’ Colleges, training in hand- 
writing instruction is required for certification; in Connecticut, 
one out of the four Teachers’ Colleges requires training in handwriting 
instruction for certification. 

Optimum time schedule for primary grades is estimated to be 
100 minutes per week divided into two 10 minute classes per day, 
one for rhythmic exercises and recognition of letter forms, the 
other for practice in writing letter forms and words. 

At the elementary school level the usual time allotted is eighty 
minutes per week divided into four twenty-minute periods. These 
periods are: (1) part of the “drill for skill” of the language arts 
program, (2) preceding or part of the spelling lesson, or (3) time 
scheduled for development of handwriting skill. 

At the junior high school level, time is scheduled for handwriting 
and spelling twice a week for 45 minute periods or offered on a re- 
medial basis. 


JI. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 


In those states, cities, and towns using a text provided by one 
of the many publishers of handwriting books, and in those cities and 
towns having supervisors for handwriting instruction, special hand- 
writing teachers or consultants emphasize preliminary exercises. 
Through large, free motion at the blackboard, at the easel, and at 
tables and desks, lateral motion with under and over curves. 
motion both clockwise and counter-clockwise, P 
motion and pause, muscular co-ordination is developed. Through 
blackboard demonstrations and writing at blackboard or easel 
with large arm muscles, a mental picture of completed letter forms 
is established, With adequate preparatory exercises and sufficient 
writing demonstration on the part of the teacher, the child’s first 
attempt to co-ordinate rhythmic motion and letter form should 
result in satisfactorily written words within his vocab 

In several towns manuscript writing, a simplified for 
based on circles and straight lines, is used for varying parts of the 
primary school years with the change to cursive writing or connected 
letters anywhere from the end of the first to the end of the third 
school year. Other schools teach cursive writing as soon as sufficient 
co-ordination, acquired vocabulary, recognition of letter forms, and 
a desire for writing indicate writing readiness. (Usually the latter 
half of the first primary year, age 7 years). 

There are many variations in the makin 
forms, but the majority of systems published 


circular 
and strokes requiring 


ulary level. 
m of printing 


g of individual letter 
and used in the United 
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States are based on a forward slant writing with connected letter fg: 
forms. Those schools advocating the use of manuscript or print 
writing in the primary grades all advocate a change to a slanted, 
cursive writing before the end of the fourth school year (age 10 years). 

Scientific research has proved that vertical writing, though very 
legible, is slow in execution and extremely slanted writing, though 
rapid in execution, is difficult to read ; so most systems strive for 
a mean, retaining as much speed and legibility as possible through 
an approximately 45° slant writing. 

The articles used in the teaching of writing are: (a) In primary 
grades: blackboards, easels, paper, chalk, crayons and pencils 
with large-sized lead. All equipment used at the primary level is 
chosen to promote large unrestricted motion with little or no de- 
pendence on finger motion or pressure. 


(b) In the elementary grades : blackboard, paper, pencils, pens 
and ink, Well balanced pen holders cut to fit small fingers ‘and pen i 
points manufactured to write a fine line without “catching” on the 
paper are advocated. 


(c) In the junior and senior high school grades: pencils, pen 
holders, steel pen points, and fountain pens. Pupils are instructed 
on the choice, use and care of fountain pens. 

Many school systems use handwriting texts, workbooks, and 
handwriting scales prepared for student judgment of handwriting 
progress. Other school systems use mimeographed and hecto- 
graphed material for both pupil and teacher use. Some are dependent 2 
on teacher ability to execute and present correct letter forms. 4 

Marks for neatness and legibility as well as facility in handwriting v 
are advocated and are given in those school systems that provide i 
for handwriting instruction. It is constantly urged by handwriting 
specialists as a quick, sure, simple expedient to insure good hand- 
writing in all written work. i 


III. RECENT OR CONTEMPLATED MODIFICATIONS 


Courses in handwriting textbooks and visual aids are in constant 
review and revisal. Schools throughout the country are experiencing 
a complete transition from the past ten or more years of an indirect. 
method of teaching handwriting to a more scientific approach testing 
for readiness and handiness ; providing time for drill for establishing 
co-ordination and later skill in execution ; developing pupil judgment 
of ability and analysis for correction of errors. Two textbook publis 
ers are preparing visual'aids for help in the teaching of handwriting 


URUGUAY 


y received from the National Council of Primary and Normal Educati 
ucation 


From the repl 
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JI. PROGRAMMES AND METHODS 
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